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F:ducatonal. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
a BOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Mrs. Gro. A, CASWELL, Principal. - 


__ CONNECTIC 1cvT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse pei 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIE 
WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Cady and Miss ag 

Princi vals. Prescribed and Elective Courses ¢ Study, 
or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early ap- 
plication necessary. 


Educational. 


MASSACHTSETTS, Quincy. 
4 DAMS ACADEM Y.—PREPARES 
Boys for the leading Colleges. School year begins 
September 21, 1893. Address 
W.R. TYLER, Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West St. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scien- 
tific School. Send for Catalogue. | 





CONNECTICUT, “Waterbury. 
S L:MARGCARE T'S DIOCESAN 
School.—Nineteenth year opens Sept. 20, 1893. 
The Rev. Frantis T. Russelt M.A., Rector. Miss Mary R. 
Hillard, Principal. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
"T'HE MISSES HEBB’S ENGLISH. 


French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1893. 





INDIANA, Lima, La Grange County 
/ OWE GRAMMAR S( HOOL. —AN 
Episcopal Boarding School for Boys. Prepares 
for highest University Courses, or for business. Fully 
equipped for Intellectual and Moral training, and for 
a sical development. Numbers limited. Send for Re- 
gister 





~ Kentuck Y, Farmdale, near Frankfort. 
AENTUCK Y MILITARY INSTI- 

TUTE.—Located in probably the healthiest coun- 
try in the world. 48th session begins Sept. 11, 1893, 
and closes June 13, 1894. Address C ol. D.F. . Bop, Supt. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
THE SARAH RANDOLPH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
Founded by Miss S. N. Randolph of Virginia. 
1214 EUTAW PLACE, 
Near Druid Hill Park. 
Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, Principal. — 


Ta AND, Baltimore, 706 Saint Paul St. 

| OUNT VERNON INSTITUTE, 

4 eal French, and German School for Girls, 

Mre. JULIA R. TUTWILER, Principal, will reopen Septem- 

ber 27. Boarding pupils limited to twenty. Students 
prepared for college. 


_ _ MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
FE y¥ PGE WORTH BOARDING AND DA Y 
~ School for Girls. 


Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
31st year begins September 21, 1893. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 915 and 917 N. CharlesSt. 
OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL for Girls. 


i Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. 
_Fifty-second year. Summer address, Bar Harbor, Me. 


MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTHY’S English, French, and 
‘ German School reopens Sept. 20, 1893. 
Principals: 
Miss M. C. CARTER, Miss S. R. CARTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 

WWAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year), 

- For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute 

Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 


MASSAcHU SETTS, Boston, 252 Marlboro’ St. 
ny ISS CLAGETT S HOME AND DAY 
School for Girls reopens October 3. Specialists 
in each department. References: Rev. Dr. Donald, 
laa Chureh; President Walker, Institute Techno- 
ogy. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 25 Chestnut Street. 
j A ISS HELOISE E. HERSEY’S 

School for Girls opens Oct. 6. Two vacancies for 
house pupils. No student received without a personal 
interv ew. C ire ulars on applic ation. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
Fy STON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Fifth year opens September 26, 1893. 
Amy Morris Homans, 
Director. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. _ 
HE MISSES HUBBARDS SCHOOL 

for Girls will reopen Oct. 3, 1893. A limited num- 

ber of boarding scholars will be! receivec ed. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. Aaa 
Lb” TON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean. 
EDMUND iH. BENNETT, J L.L De 


~ MASSACHUSE TTS, , Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL.— 25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
Allthe advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
OWDER POINT 

ones for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi- 

ness. Individual teaching. Laboratories. 50 boys. Ele 

mentary classes for young boys. ‘ome and outdoor 
life. F. B. Knapp, S.B. 


























SCHOOL —PRE- 


~~ MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
—Twenty-fourth Year. Prepares for College. Also 
Science, Art, and Music. 
. JAMES C. Parsons, Principal. 
~ MASSACHUSETTS, Plymout th. 
| R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
B A Boys—12 boys; 27th year. 
H. W. Royat (Harv.), Head Master. 
Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 











MicHiGan, Orchard Lake. 
\ ICHIGAN MILIT. ARY ACADEMY. 
- —A College Preparatory School of the highest 
grade. Location thirty miles from Detroit, and unsur- 
passed for beauty and healthfulness. For Catalogue, 
address ‘ol. J. S. ROGERS, Superintendent. 





New JERSEY, Asbury Park. 
CHOOL OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
A HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

“t hildren deprived of a mother’s care, and those who 
from previous ill health have fallen behind others of 
their age, will receive loving attention and special in- 
struction. $250 per year. Address SISTERS OF THE 
Goop SHEPHERD, 419 West 19th St., New York. Right 
mer. H.C. Potter, D.D., Head of the Sisterhood. 


NEW JERSEY, Lakewor od, 
AKEWOOD HEIGH bes SCHOOL 
Among the Pin 


x thorough and attractive SC HOOL FOR BOYS. 
JAMES W. MoREY. 





NEw JERSEY, Short Hills. 
OCK WOOD HOUSE.—HOME FOR 
[« eight boys in Principal’s family, in connection 
with Short Hills Academy. New building, fine equip- 
ment. Gymnasium; exceptional surroundings. 
ALFRED COLBURN ARNOLD, Headmaster. 





NEW YorK, Havana. A = 
“OOK ACADEMY FOR BOTH SEXES. 
—Classical, Scientific and Literary oe. Music 

and Art. A.C. HI, Ph.D. 





NEw York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 
Pe tag A and Preparatory Classes. 
A Boarding and Day School. 
Individual Instruction. College Sy gene 
MARY B. WHITON, A. B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 
References : 


The Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, D.D., Omaha; 

The Rev William R. Huntington, D.D., New York City; 
The Rev. L. Clarke Seelye, D.D., Smith College; 

The Hon. Seth Low, LL.D., Columbia a 





NEw YORK CITY, 6,8, and 10 East 5 5 3a St. 
HE REED SCHOOL. 
Mrs. SYLVANUS REED, Resident. 

Mr. J. RAMSAY MONTIZAMBERT, M.A., Headmaster. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Courses include all 
studies required at University entrance examinations. 

§ 30th year begins October 3. 
NEW YORK City, CO, niversity ‘Place. 
EACHERS’ COLLEGE, AFFILIAT- 
ED with Columbia College, offers, to both men 
and women, university courses in pedagogy, leading to 
the degrees of A.B., A.M., and Ph.D. 
WALTER L. HERVEY, Prest. 





New York City, 82 and 34 East 57th St. 
M TSS PEEBLESAND MISS THOMP- 
SON’S Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens 
Thursday, , October 5 5, , 1893. 





NEw York City, 55 West 47th St. ; e - 
TSS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
i Mrs. SARAH H. EMERSON, Prine ipal. A few 
boarding pupils ti taken. _ Reopens Oct. “piel 
NEW YORK city, 22 East 54th Street. 
HE MISSES GRINNELL’S Day School 
for Girls.—Primary, Academic, and Collegiate De- 
partments. Kindergarten. Fourteenth year. 





NEw YorRK City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
HEMISSES MERING TON— 
French and English School. Resident pupils. 


NEw York, North Gr anville. 
EM.—Sp loffer, free tuit’'n, no profit, $50,- 


000 b’ld’g, g00 board, send st’ mp, name Nat. . 88th yr. 





NEW YorK, Utica. ; 7 : 
ue PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—The next school year begins Thursday, Sept. 21, 

1893. Applications should be made early. 





NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville. 2 
AVENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPAR- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, RONALD McDoNALp, B.A., Oxford. ei as 
Ouro, Cincinnatt. 
A ISS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR 
‘L Girls, Liddesdale Place,Avondale, Family limited. 
Circulars sent on application. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. : 

1 ISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARD- 
FS ing, and College Preparatory Se hool for Girls re- 
opens September 28. For circular, address 

Miss FLORE NCE BALDWIN. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chelten Avenue. : 
Mss S MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD- 
yand Day School.—24th year. “ Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa- 
minations are held in the schoo) by an examiner from 
the C ollege. School certificate admits to Vassar. 





[Aducational continued on page vi.) 
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OUK AUTUMN ANNOUNCE: 


By TWO OF THE * LITTLE WOMEN.” 

COMIC TRAGEDIES. Writtenby “Jo” and‘ Meg,’ and 
acted by the ‘‘ Little Women.” With a Foreword by ‘ Meg,” 
Portraits of ‘‘Jo” and ‘ Meg,” and a view of the house in 
which they lived. Uniform with ‘Little Women.” 16mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

“In the good old times when ‘ Little Women’ worked and 


The N 


played together the big garret was the scene of many dramatic | 


revels. From the little stage library, still extant, the following 
plays have been selected as te aire xample s of the work of these chil- 
dren of sixteen and seventeen. With some slight changes and 
omissions they remain as written more than forty years ago by 
Meg and Jo, so dear to the hearts of many other ‘ Little Women.” 
—Foreword. 

By HELEN JACKSON. 

COMPLETE POEMS. New edition. With portrait. 1i2mo, 


cloth, $1.50; white and gold, $1.75. 
By THOMAS W. HIGGINSON and MARY T. HIGGINSON, 
SUCH AS THEY ARE. Poems. Illustrated by E. M. 


Garrett. Small 4to, cloth, $1.00. 


By HONORE DE BALZAC. 
_ THE VILLAGE RECTOR. Translated by Katherine P 
Wormeley. 12mo, half Russia, $1.50. 


The twenty-sixth of our series of translations. 


By EMILY DICKINSON. 
COMPLETE POEMS. Edited by T. W. Hicainson and 
MaBEL Loomis Topp. First and second series in one volume. 
12mo, cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


By EDWARD E. HALE. 
FOR FIFTY YEARS. Verses written on occasion in the 
course of the nineteenth century. 16mo, cloth, £1.00. 
A collection of Mr. Hale’s verses written on various occasions 
during the last half-century. 


HELPFUL WORDS. From the writings of Epwarp E 
HALE. Selected by Mary B. Merrill. Illustrated by Frank 
T. Merrill. Square l6mo, cloth, $1.00. 


By AGNES BLAKE POOR. 
BROTHERS AND STRANGERS. A Novel. I6mo, cloth 
$1.00. 
A story of life in Boston and Western New York 
By GERTRUDE HALL, 
ALLEGRETTO. Avolume of Poems. By the author of 
‘““Far from To-day.” Illustrated by Oliver Herford. Small 
4to, cloth, $1.50. 


By HELEN CAMPBELL. 





ation. lll 
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A 
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' By W. B. YEATS 


COUNTESS KATHLEEN. A Dramatic Poem and Various 
Legends and Lyrics. Frontispiece by J. T. Nettlesiny 
cloth, $1.00, 

By SUSAN COOLIDGE 

THE BARBERRY BUSH, And Seven Other Stor 
Girls for Girls. Illustrated by Jessie Mel 
with * What Katy Did,” ete. I6mo, cloth, #1 


— 8 
: 


By Miss A. G. PLYMPTON 
ROBIN’S RECRUIT. Author of “ Dear Daughter Dorothy 
‘Betty, a Butterfly,” * Little Sister of Wilifred Iilustratect 
by the author. Square I2mo, cloth, $1.00 
By EDITH EMERSON FORBES 
THE CHILDREN’S YEAR-BOORK. Selections for Every 
Day inthe Year. I6mo, cloth, $1.50 
By the Author of “ MISS TOOSEY'S MISSION 
POMONA. A Story Illustrated lémeo, cloth, $1 
FOR THE FOURTH TIME OF ASKING. th: 


ft 
ts 


Columbian Know ledge Seri 


Edited by Professor Por mm of An st ¢ st \ series of 1 
rapt Each complete in itself, Screntitic, but 
eatrets Py weet tegen wo n appropriat ! \ 
=) aM) } 

‘ ii ‘ o€ 

STARS AND TELESCOPES. By DavipP. Topp. MA. PRD 
Profess wr of Astr momv and Director {ft Am! st Observatory 
Being the Seventh London Edition of ** Celestial Motions eW 
Lynn, F.R.A.S., with extensive additions and fully illustrated 


| TOTAL ECLIPSES OF THE SUN. By Mrs. Marner Loom: 


Topp 


| PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN AMERICA. By WoL Fr 


THE EASIEST WAY IN HOUSEKEEPING AND COOK: | 


i Ade a Yomestic Use or Study iz ‘lasses ne : 
ING. Adapted to Domestic Use or Study in Cla A new | POE MS By SUSAN COOLIDGE. i ee ial 


revised edition. 16mo, 31.00. 


WOMEN WAGE-EARNERS. Their Past, Their Present 


Their Future. 16mo, «loth, $1.50, 


ASIATIC CHOLERA AND ITS PREVENTION. 
AERIAL LOCOMOTION, 
OUR COAL AND HOW TO CONSERVE I 


The inine-qerpaanits : Bindings, 


POE nan BY HELEN JACKSON HH. HH.) With portrait 


| POE Ms ly EMILY DICKINSON. Both series in one volume 


is 


. \ m > * 


BULWE R- LYTTON’S DRAMAS AND POEMS. With por 


| WIT "AND WISDOM OF GEORGE ELIOT With a bio 


Sk 


- 


By HORACE PARKER CHANDLER. THE DAY’ “MESSA E : 

THE LOVER’S YEAR-BOOK OF POETRY. Married-Life | tims star | NUE: Chosen by Stsan Cootipa 
and Child-Life. A collection of Love-Poems for every day in | DAIL Y STRE appre — DAILY NEEDS. As thy days 
the year. Vol. I., January to June, l6mo, cloth, $1.25; white } s} n Selected by Mary W. TILEsToN 
and gold, $1.50. Vol. IL., July to December, cloth, $1.25; white | Sh 


and gold, $1.50. 


By A. MARY F. ROBINSON (Madame Darmesteté 
RETROSPECT, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By the author of ‘‘ An Italian Garden.” ‘Life of Emily 
Bronté,” ete. With frontispiece. 1l2mo, $1.0" 


= HOURS. Selected by Mary W. Tinestox I6mo, 


SUNSHINE IN THE SOUL. Selected by Mary W. Tiesto 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. 


~ 


“TENDE R AND TRUE. Poems of Love selected by Mary W 


TILESTON idma, S3.00 


BOSTON. 
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MACMILLAN & €0.S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





EDITION DE LUXE OF 4 








“THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE.” — 


Epirep By WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT. 


NOW READY: 


THE TEMPEST. 
TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


The Edition de Luxe of the Cambridge Shakespeare will be comprised in 40 volumes Super Royal 8vo, each volume containing a single 
play, an arrangement which the publishers believe will commend itself to students and amateurs. It will be printed on fine cream-white hand- 
made paper, and bound in Irish linen. The impression will be limited to 500 copies, a considerable number of which have been ordered for Ame- 
rica, It will be issued at the rate of two volumes per month from October. The price is $2.00 per volume, but orders will be received only for 


complete sets. 





Fust Ready, Seeond Edition, Professor Goldwin Smith's Brilliant 
Work. 


The United States: 


AN OUTLINE OF PCLITICAL HISTORY, 1492-1871. By GoLpwin Sartu, D.C.L., 
author of ‘‘ Canada and the Canadian Question,’ ete. With Map. 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00. 

The first edition having been exhausted soon after publication, a second edi- 
tion has been printed, and is now ready at all booksellers’. 


A Few Extracts from the Press. 


‘To say that nothing comparable with this most instructive and enchaining 
volume has hitherto come from Prof. Smith’s pen, would perhaps be only an- 
ticipating the judgment of its readers.*°\—Toronto Mail. 

‘*as a whole has a comprehensiveness of view and a ready grasp of leading 
tendencies that should make it particularly useful to the busy man who desires 
a rapid survey of American political history. By deliberately neglecting details 
Prof. Smith has been able to fasten the attention upon salient points, and to 
concentrate interest around the career of the great leaders in our political de- 
velopment. ”’—Boston Beacon. . 

‘It is a marvel of condensation and lucidity. In no other book is the same field 
covered so succinctly and so well. Of the five chapters, the first deals with the 
Colonial epoch, the second with the Revolutionary period, the third and fourth 
review the history of the Federal Government to the outbreak of the Civil War, 
and the fifth depicts the era of rupture and reconstruction. We have marked 
certain passages for extract, but the truth is that almost every page is enriched 
with striking comments that cause the reader to carefully reconsider, if not to 
change, his views of historical persons and events.*°—New York Sun. 


SFust Published. The Translation of Windelband’s Great Work. 
A History of Philosophy. 


With especial reference to the Formation and Development of its Problems and 
Conceptions. By Dr. W. WINDELBAND, Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Strassburg. Authorized Translation by James H. Turts, Assist- 
ant Professor of Philosophy in the University of Chicago. In one volume of 
650 pages. 8svo, cloth, $5 00. 





Genetic Philosophy. 


By Davip Jayne Hit, President of the University of Rochester, author of ‘ Ele- 
ments of Psychology,” ** Social Influence of Christianity,’ ete. {Im one vol- 
ume, 12mo, price $1.75. 


Aspects of Theism. 


Wituiam Kyieut, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy at St. Andrews, 
author of ** Essays in Philosophy.” 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 


B 


on) 


Fust Ready, Vol. I. Svo, 7:00. 
Principles of Political Economy. 
By Joun Saretp Nicnoison, M.A., D.Se., Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Edinburgh. In two volumes, §vo. Vol. 1, 450 pp , eloth, 
$3.00 


Vol, I1., in the Press. 


** Messrs Macmillan & Co, have removed to their new premises at 66 Fifth Avenue. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Lord Tennyson and His Friends. 


A Series of 25 Portraits and Frontispiece in Photogravure from the Negatives of 
Mrs Juti4 MARGARET CaMERON and 4H. H. H. Cameron; Reminiscences by 
ANNE THACKERAY RitcHiE. With Introduction by H. H. Hay Cameron. 

Four hundred only printed, of which three hundred and fifty are for sale (one 
hundred and fifty of this number in America). All copies numbered. 

This volume contains four portraits of Tennyson—representing the famous 

inting by G. F. Watts, two of the favorite photographs, and the * Dirty 

Monk ” portrait. 

The group includes, moreover, photogravure portraits of the Prime Minister, 
Arthur allen, Henry Irving, Longfellow, Browning, Cariyle, and many others, 
most of whom afforded special sittings to Mr. Cameron. 

The introductory, by the daughter of the author of ** Vanity Fair,” is luminous 
and entertaining. 

Columbier folio. Bound in buckram, with gilt ornamentation. Price, $35.00. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITIONS PUBLISHED. 
Fust ready— Vols. VITI., IX., and X. of 


The Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate. 


Completing the Cabinet Edition. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50 each. 
*,* Also a limited edition printed on hand-made paper. Price, $3.50 per vol- 
ume 
CaBINET Epition. Now complete in ten volumes. The set, in box, $12.50. 
Sold separately. each $1.50. 
THE WORKS, complete in one volume, with Portrait. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
top, $1.75; half morocco, $3.50; ornamental half morocco, $3.75. 





To be Published Next Week. Mr. Winter's Biography of Edwin Booth. 
The Life and Art of Edwin Booth. 


By Witi1aM Winter, author of ‘‘Shakespeare’s England,” ‘‘Shadows of the 
Stage,” ete. With 12 full-page portraits in chara: ter, reproduced by E. Bier- 
stadt, and other Illustrations Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Price, $2 25. 

Also an edition printed throughout on English hand-made plate paper, limited 
to 250 copies, each in a box, at $6.00 net. 
25 copies of this edition have been printed, with proofs of the illustrations on 

Whatman paper. Price, $10 00 each. 


A Companion to Dante. 


From the German of G. A. ScartTazzin1.. By ARTHUR JOHN BuTLER, Editor 
and Translator of **The Hell,” ‘* The Purgatory,” and ‘*The Paradise *’ of 
Dante. Crown &vo, cloth, $3.00. 


To be Published Next Week, Mr. Crawford's New Novel. 


Marion Darche. 


A STORY WITHOUT COMMENT. By F. Marion CRawrorp- Inthe uniform a 
series of Mr. Crawford’s novels. 12mo, Cloth. Price $1.00. £ 





Mrs. Steel's New Novel. 2 
Miss Stuart’s Legacy. 
By Mrs. F. A. STEEL, author of ‘From the Five Rivers.*’ 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
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THAT learned jurist, ex-Judge Thomas 
M. Cooley, gives very clearly and con 
cisely to the Evening Post his opinion as 
to what the Senate ought to do to put an 
end tothe disgraceful deadlock which a 
minority of its members are maintain 
ing. Members of the majority.’ he 
says, ‘should make the proper motions 
looking to detinite and tinal action on 
the pending measure, and the presid 
ing ofticer should recognize them, 
only in that the inalienable 
right of the Senate to express its will be 


since 
way can 
exercised.”’ This places the whole matter 
inanutshell. The talk about the Vice 
President having no power to act in this 
elected as a 
the 

Constitution not only 


matter because he is not 
the Senate is 
The ’ 
provides that he shall be President of 
the Senate, but it gives him a casting 
vote whenever the Senate is equally di 


member of sheerest 


nonsense. 


vided. This is as specific a grant of all 
the powers of a presiding officer as could 
be asked. 


necessary motion for a vote on the repeal 


If some Senator will make the 


bill, and the Vice-President will sustain 
him, the latter will be the most popular 
man in the United States 





Senator Vest tried to turn a very sharp 
corner on Monday when asked how hi 
expected to pass a tariff bill or the repeal 


of the election laws if it were true, as he 
contended, that ‘‘ one-fifth of the Sens 
tors present can prevent the passage of 


When 
tart 


any legislation.” 
we reach the election 
bill, 
ing the will of the majority will rest 
What this 


anvthing. is that 


His reply was 
bill 


the responsibility of defeat 


and the 


properly where it belongs 
means, if it means 
when a majority is all of one party 
another, ther 


and the minority all of 


obstruction is outrageous and = the re 
sponsibility of defeating the will of 


the majority something fearful, whic] 
no Senator or group of Senators could 
But 


anv su 


endure for a moment 


It Is utterly 


impossible to. make 


] 


tions either in theory or in practic: 
A partisan majority is no more sacre 
than any other. Indeed. a majority 
made up of members of both parties has 
a far greater presumption in its fay 


standing for the popular will. A questi 


that cuts, like the repeal bill, right across 
party lines, gives the best of all oppor 
tunities for Senators to align themselves 


in accordance with the real inte 
the people. No majority whipped int 
line by a party caucus could ever have 
More than tl 


the majority rule ist 


such moral weight 





make an end of all parties. Submissiot 
to the majority is their vital breatl It 
a minority can defeat a law which the 
majority Want, it can defeat the will of 
a caucus, Can repudiate party pledges 
can bolt a platform ora candidate with 


ood right 
cut up all 


just as g Senate 
government by the ro« 


hope to leave government by party uni 


jured. His statement of his own position 
is his suthiclent Jumiiliation nel cor 
demnatior 

There is evidence that the silver cra 
is Waning in Wansas as well as in Ne 
braska. It will be remembered that the 
recent Democratic State convention in 


the latter State rejected free coin ive by 


} 


a vote of three to one, and heartily en 


dorsed President Cleveland's position 
No State convention isto be held in Kan 
sas this vear, but the Democratic con 


ventions In three of the most populous 


counties have just nominated straight 


party tickets, in one county for the tirst 
time in four vears, while in one conven 


tion a free-coinage resolution was offered 


and defeated, one being adopted in its 
stead which endorsed the President's 
course As only last year Tree’ Colmage 


universally 


was almost endorsed bv the 


Kansas Democrats, and they fused 
vith the Populists In support of Weaver 
for President, the change in 


revealed by these conventions is most 


Signihecant 
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who were present at the Bar Associa- 
tion’s meeting when this declaration was 
made, were careful to keep in the back- 
ground. The proposal which was 
made to appoint a committee of nine 
to procure the indictment and trial of 
Maynard for felony was voted down— 
very wisely, we think, because it would 
have been an impossibility to accomplish 
anything in that direction within the 
few weeks before the election. His case 
is before the people for decision, and the 
verdict must be rendered at the polls in 
November 





Gov. Flower came to town on Saturday 
without a ‘discreet mentor’’ of any 
kind in attendance upon him, and while 
in this exposed position was caught by 
the reporters and asked to talk about 
Maynard, He responded with perfect 
frankness, and the result was a clearer 
revelation of the governor’s moral and 
mental attributes than the public has 
heretofore been permitted to enjoy. His 
main point in Maynard’s behalf is that, 
while itis true that Maynard was a thief, 
it cannot be denied that he was steal- 
ing for the people the “ constitutional 
rights” which the Republican party had 
stolen away from them [the Democrats] 
through an unjust apportionment. We 
think it safe to say that this is the first 
time that the governor of an American 
State has taken the position openly that 
theft is a justifiable and praiseworthy 
method for recovering lost ‘‘ constitu- 
tional rights,’ and that the thief should 
be paid far his crime by placing him on 
the bench of the State’s highest court 
to interpret its laws. 





It is doubtful if the power of any for- 
mer Tammany boss has been as absolute 
as that which Croker is exercising at 
present. There is no concealment of the 
fact that he is selecting all the candi- 
dates for all the offices. He decides what 
Senators and Assemblymen shall be allow- 
ed to return to Albany, what men shall 
go on the ticket as delegates to the 
Constitutional Convention, who shall 
run for comptroller, district attorney, 
and the judgeships, and who shall be 
‘*turned down.’’ When it isremembered 
that the man who exercises this power 
was an ordinary rowdy or “ tough”’ till 
he took to politics, that he is without 
education, that he is very rich to-day, 
though he declared on the witness- 
stand a few years ago that he was a poor 
man, that the men who are associated 
with him in the direction of the city 
government are, like him, amassing for- 
tunes, the wonder of it allis that the peo- 
ple of the city remain quiet under his 
dictatorship. Why is he able not merely 
to put criminals and semi-criminals in 
office, but to ‘‘ turn down’’ honest ofti- 
cials simply because they do not obey his 
orders, or because they commit that to 





him unpardonable offence of comment- 
ing on his sudden wealth and asking its 
sources ” 





Discussion of the World’s Parliament 
of Religions continues in the pulpit and 
the religious press, and the verdicts on 
it run all the way from hearty praise to 
shuddering contempt. The Rev. Dr. Dix 
is reported to have characterized the 

-arliament on Sunday as a ‘* masterpiece 
of Satanic ingenuity.” It is a little diffi- 
cult to understand such heat. What was 
done at Chicago was simply to illustrate 
in a concrete form what travel and 
the comparative study of religions have 
for years been bringing to the minds of 
men. Those types of belief and religious 
theory which travellers and such publi- 
cations as ‘The Sacred Books of the 
East’ have made more and more fami- 
liar, were grouped, by their representa- 
tives, on the platform at Chicago, and it 
is difficult to see why those who admit 
the educating value of travel and the 
comparative method should condemn the 
display of their well-known results. It 
recalls the intense prejudice which ex- 
isted fifty years ago in this country 
against a theological education gain- 
ed in Germany. There was no telling 
what ideas a man might bring back 
from a land where theological pro- 
fessors encouraged free inquiry and 
drank beer. That has pretty much pass- 
ed away, and even the most orthodox 
of American seminaries have their fel- 
lowships to send promising graduates 
for two or three years’ study in German 
universities. Indeed, it is now no small 
part of the glory of some of the most 
eminent of the conservative theologians 
of this country, that they went through, 
in their youth, the perils of German ra- 
tionalism, and came out absolutely un- 
scathed. 





The American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions has at last got itself out of the ab- 
surdity in which it has been floundering 
for the past dozen years. For all that 
time it has been setting up its authority 
above that of the churches whose crea- 
ture itis. It has refused to appoint as mis- 
sionaries, on the ground that they were 
not orthodox, men whom the churches 
declared to be orthodox, and whose min- 
isterial good standing in this country 
was never questioned, not even by the 
men who prevented them from becoming 
missionaries to the heathen. This defiance 
of its maker by the machinery could not 
go on for ever, despite the skill with which 
some of the secretaries have managed to 
obstruct and thwart the majority of the 
denomination in away to put even Se- 
nator Stewart to the blush. Thursday’s 
vote at Worcester ends all that. The 
case was fortunately made up for the 
liberals. 
tioned scholarship and 


Mr. Noyes is a man of unques- 
character, has 








actually been supported for some years 
in Japan as an independent missionary, 
and his appointment under the board 
was desired by all the native churches 
and by the other missionaries in Japan. 
Under these circumstances it is surpris- 
ing that as many as twenty-four members 
of the board were willing to stultify 
themselves and their church by voting 
not be 
3ut they were outvoted, five to 


that the appointment should 
made, 
one, and the decisive majority, together 
with the changes in the personnel and 
powers of the prudential committee 
which are to be made, puts an end to an 
intolerable situation. 
the theological bearings of the decision, 


Whatever may be 


its practical etfects must be good, since 
it will enable the churches which sup- 
port the board to make it do what they 
want done, and will put an end to the 
Judicrous notion that a man who is or- 
thodox in the United States is made he- 
terodox by going to Japan. 





We have seen the end of the Briggs 
case so many times that a sceptical pub- 
lic has come to doubt if there willever be 
a real end of it, andsure enough, to justi- 
fy that doubt, word comes that the Pres- 
byterian Synod of Ohio has been fighting 
that battle over again, as the New York 
Synod will also soon be doing in its turn. 
Meanwhile, there is some significance to 
be seen in the honorary degree of D.D. 
conferred upon Prof. Briggs by Williams 
College in connection with its centennial 
celebration. That he should be singled 
out at this point in his career as a man 
whom an institution delights to honor 
that has been so long supposed to stand 
for conservatism in theology, is sugges- 
tive, to say the least. Particularly is it 
so in view of the fact that the most promi- 
nent of the Williams graduates in the 
Presbyterian ministry are stout opponents 
of Prof. Briggs. 





That was a very handsome notice, as 
the publishers say, which the editor of 
the Sun gave the Bible in his lecture on 
journalism before the students of Union 
College. He put it in the first place 
among the authorities of modern jour- 
nalism, and altogether paid it such a 
touching and heartfelt tribute that the 
honest young — fellows him 
broke into applause. It is a curious 
thing, by the way, that such a welcome 
is usually accorded by believers to the 
confessions of unbelievers. The testi- 
mony borne to the power of religion and 
the divinity of Christianity by those 
whose forte is not exactly a religious 
one, is always accorded greater weight in 
apologetic writings than the witness of 
the greatest saints. How often have the 
words of Rousseau and Napoleon in 
praise of Christ been cited for the confu- 
sion of the wicked! Thus we see that 
the applause of the Union students is not 
altogether without precedent. 
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At the very opening of the football sea 
son, Mr. Walter Camp, speaking of some 
of the gloomy aspects of the outlook, re 
ferred to a horrible rumor that the Yale 
faculty would not allow the Yale team to 
play the annual Thanksgiving game with 
Princeton in this city. This was on ac 
count of the orgies of the students after 
last year’s game. Mr.Camp could only say 
that the rumor ought to be suflicient to 
make every loyal Yale man take a vow 
that he would not be seen in the streets 
of New York on Thanksgiving night 
either drunk or disorderly. But it is just 
reported from New Haven that the facul 
ty have devised a more excellent way 
They have agreed to let the game be play 
ed on condition that the manager shall go 
to Superintendent Byrnes and “‘ request 
that he arrest all disorderly Yale men on 
Thanksgiving eve and the night follow 
ing.’’ We hope now to see the Princeton 
faculty make similar terms. In time we 
may, With the vigorous coéperation of the 
police, arrive at the idea that a brawler 
is a brawler, even if he is able to add 
a college yell to his other means of dis- 
turbing the public peace. 





Judge Abbett’s charge, delivered to 
the grand jury at Trenton last week, 
urging the investigation of the recent 
hazing at Princeton and the indictment 
of the offenders for assault and battery, 
will of itself have a good effect. Cou 
pled with the announcement of the pub 
lic prosecutor that he will press the in 
vestigation with all diligence, it will, as 
Dean Murray of the college declares, re 
mind the students who maltreat their 
fellows under the name of hazing that 
they ‘‘ are amenable not only to the col- 
lege faculty, but also to the civil courts of 
New Jersey.”’ Hazing is a remnant of 
barbarism which carries its own mental 
and moral debasement with it, but per 
haps its indirect evils are as great as its 
direct. Of these none is greater than the 
idea which it fosters that some classes of 
men are above the law. What sort of 
training for law-abiding citizenship is it 
to give college students to understand 
that they can with impunity subject an 
other to personal indignities and perils, 
for which the law would speedily and 
severely punish less favored offenders * 
Equality before the law is of the very 
foundation of democratic government 
That this truth should be brought home 
to Princeton students by showing them 
that some of their number are in danger 





of two years’ imprisonment, may be very 
unpleasant for them and painful to the 
college authorities, but it is in the interest 
of good morals and good citizenship. 


There has been another failure in the at. | 
tempt to overcome the lawlessness which | 
has so long prevailed in the mountains of 
eastern Kentucky. A bloody feud be 





The Nation. 


tween the French and Eversole factions 


in Perry County had raged so long 
and embroiled so many people, not only 
in that county, but also in neighbor 
Ing counties, that there was no hope 
of bringing the offenders to justice 
by the usual methods. Although court 
could be held under the protection of 
troops. every imaginable obstacle pre 


vented the serving of processes or the 


procuring of a jury. and triats were 
rare ly more than a farce The Levis! 
ture accordingly passed a law in’ ISg0 
which provided that the commonwealth 
might transfer such cases to a county 
safely removed from the scene of dis 
turbance whenever it) became nu 


fest that a tmal could not be had 
in the ordinary way, and the cases 
against the surviving participants in the 
French Eversole feud were transferred to 
Clark County. They were very nume 
rous, and for three years have greatly 
obstructed the civil business of the court 
in Clark County, while it appeared to be 
no easier to secure a conviction than in 
Perry, as witnesses could not be procured 
and no case at all could be made out 
against the surviving leaders in the 
feud. <At last it has been decided to til 
away the indictments, upon the pro 
mise of the defendants to behave the 

selves. Meanwhile the spirit of the feud 
is still alive, and it is thought to be 
unsafe for certain of the old leaders to 
return to their homes. The Louisy 

Courier-Jow al, which has la red 1 
ously for years to abate this scandal 

plores the humiliating result, but  tinds 


ground for encouragement in the fact 


that there has been a gradu Uprove 
ment in the condition of t! mountair 
region, through the in ing of the 
schoolmaster, the railroad. and tl ipi 
talist. ‘‘The redemption of tl 

tains,’ it says will b ted, as it 
was begun, by the material development 
of the section, the building of railroads 
the infusion of new ideas, along wit] 
new population, including the ] voy 


and the editor 


After the race on Friday it nnot 
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CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


As the fight over silver repeal thickens, 
the fact becomes clearer, and is more 
widely recognized, that the question in- 
volved is that of constitutional govern- 
ment in America. Silver repeal is now 
only a branch of a much larger issue. 
Secretary Carlisle is a constitutional 
lawyer of the best type and of the first 
class. We are not surprised, therefore, to 
learn that he is inflexibly opposed to any 
compromise, no matter what happens. 
He is opposed to it because compromise 
would be the abdication of the majority, 
and this would be the end of constitu- 
tional government. The right of the mi- 
nority to govern was affirmed by Senator 
Teller last Friday, in debate with Sena- 
tors Hoar and Platt, in these words: 

“So far as Tam concerned, T am willing to 
take the responsibility which I have seen taken 
in this Senate by the best men in it for the 
last seventeen years. I am willing to go be- 
fore the country on this question and insist 
that obstructive measures are placed in our 
hands by the Constitution and the rules of the 
Senate to prevent just such legislation; and 
under my oath I think it to be just as much 
my duty to enter into every obstructive mea- 
sure possible to defeat it as I do that I 
should come here and vote against it when 
the final test comes upon the vote; and I in- 
tend to prevent any unusual proceedings if 
I can by any kind of obstructive measures, 
answerable only to the general constituency of 
every Senator, which is the constituency at 
large, my own local constituency, and my own 
conscience.” 

This brazen affirmance of the right of 
the minority to rule was demolished by 
Senator Hoar in a short but powerful 
speech, which closed with these ringing 
paragraphs: 

“Under our system of government there is 
amore sacred constitutional right than the 
right of speech, and that is the right that, af- 
ter full and fair and free speech, the irresist- 
ible current, the will of the majority of the 
American people, shall have its way; and there 
is but one way to determine what is the con- 
stitutional will of the American people, and 
that is by the constitutional vote of the ma- 
jority in this and the other qhamber. . . . 

‘“*Mr. President, if the Senator’s doctrine be 
true, let us shut up our law books, let us burn 
up our Constitution, Iét us haul down our 
flag, for the fundamental thing upon which 
the sacredness, the wisdom, the usefulness, 
the glory of all these things rest, is that the 
constitutional will of a constitutional ma- 
jority constitutionally declared shall be en- 
acted into the law of a free people.” 

We repeat that the time of compromise 
is past. Better now that we should meet 
national bankruptcy, inability to pay the 
interest on the public debt, or the sala- 
ries of congressmen, judges, cabinet 
officers, or pensions, or the cost of 
carrying the mails. Better that we 
should come to the silver standard, 
and all that that implies, scaling down 
the wages of workingmen and shaving 
their deposits in savings banks 35 per 
cent. Better any kind of financial ca- 
lamity than the overthrow of the rule of 
the majority on which our present and 
future national existence depends. 

These things are what we have to look 
forward to if the silver-repeal bill does 
not pass. The course of events can be 
easily predicted. The gold balance is 
running down at the rate of nearly a 











million dollars per day. It cannot last 
more than ninety days at the present rate ; 
it will probably not last solong. There 
will be some point at which the public 
will take the alarm and draw out what 
gold is left. Then the Government will 
no longer be able to maintain parity be- 
tween the two metals. There will be 
a premium on gold, and this premi- 
um will increase gradually as it did 
during the war. The revenues of the 
Government will not improve. To the 
loss of confidence in the standard of 
value will be added the loss of confi- 
dence in the theory of our government. 

Whatever else may happen, it is certain 
that the Government: revenues will con- 
tinue to shrink, so that the Treasury will 
not be able to meet its daily obligations 
either in gold or in silver. Many people 
think that in a last resort the Govern- 
ment has a great hoard of silver dollars 
and bullion which it could use when 
other funds failed. This is an entire 
mistake. The silver dollars belong to 
the holders of silver certificates, while 
the silver bullion is held against the out- 
standing Treasury notes. The amount 
of silver or of silver certificates owned by 
the Treasury is insignificant. The decline 
of the gold balance from day to day 
represents the decline of Government 
income. This .is due mainly to the 
shrinkage of general business, which is 
due to the loss of confidence in the 
standard of value. 

We are moving straight to national 
bankruptcy, which cannot be more than 
ninety days distant if the present con- 
dition of deadlock and minority govern- 
ment continues. We expect, however, 
that the deadlock will be broken and 
the rule of the majority restored long be- 
fore the expiration of that time. An 
obvious way to bring on a vote would 
be for the Vice-President to refuse to 
recognize the minority after he con- 
sidered fair debate exhausted. Fair 
debate was exhausted long ago. If the 
Vice-President should exercise this pow- 
er, he would be sustained by an over- 
whelming majority of the nation. Speak- 
er Randall exercised similar powers in 
the House when the count of the Presi- 
dential vote was going on under the re- 
port of the Electoral Commission in 
1877. There was no rule in the House 
for limiting debate or dilatory motions. 
Yet Mr. Randall quelled the turbulence 
on the floor of the House with these me- 
morable words: 


‘“‘ The chair rules that when the Constitution 
of the United States directs anything to be 
done, or when the law, under the Constitution 
of the United States, enacted in obedience 
thereto, directs any act by this House, it is not 
in order to make any motion to obstruct or 
impede the execution of that injunction of the 
Constitution and the laws.” 


What followed this decision of the 
speaker is told in the current number of 
the Atlantic Monthly, in an article on the 
Hayes-Tilden Electoral Commission. The 
first time that a dilatory motion was 











made, the Speaker refused to entertain 
it. An appeal was taken from the de- 
cision of the chair. He refused to en- 
tertain the appeal. He refused to enter- 
tain a motion for a recess, or for a call 
of the House, or to excuse a member 
from voting, or to reconsider, or to lay 
on the table. When asked if these mo- 
tions were notin order under the rules 
of the House, he said they were. When 
asked if he would not put them, he said 
he would not. Why not? Because his 
obligations to law and Constitution were 
superior to his obligations to the rules of 
the House. In this way and in no other 
was a revolution prevented by the cour- 
age and manliness of Mr. Randall. Whe- 
ther or not Vice-President Stevenson as- 
sumes the same responsibility and takes 
the consequences, the time for compro- 
mise on the pending bill has passed. 
Compromise now would not relieve the 
business situation; still less would it 
relieve the political situation. No more 
legislation can be done by Congress if a 
minority has the power to stop any bill 
that is displeasing to it. The election 
bill that has passed the House will be 
stopped, of course, and ought to be. 
Every bill ought to be stopped on system 
till order and the rule of the majority 
are reéstablished. 





WHAT MAYNARD DID. 


FOLLOWING the State election in Novem- 
ber, 1891, there was a bitter contest over 
the returns from Dutchess County, in- 
volving the seat in the Senate from the 
Fifteenth District. The Board of Coun- 
ty Canvassers, controlled by the Demo- 
crats, threw out,on a charge of being de- 
fective, thirty-one Republican ballots, 
and thus secured a majority sufficient 
to elect the Democratic Senatorial candi- 
date in the district. The clerk of the 
board, who was a Republican, refused to 
sign the return thus secured, whereupon 
Gov. Hill summoned him to Albany, and 
after a brief hearing removed him from 
oftice and appointed one Storm Emans in 
his place. In the meantime the County 
Canvassing Board had appointed as _ sec- 
retary pro tem. one Mylod, who signed 
the return and forwarded it to Albany to 
be filed in the State oftices for use before 
the Board of State Canvassers. After this 
so-called ‘‘ Mylod return ’’ had been for- 
warded, application was made to Judge 
Edwards of the Supreme Court, a Demo- 
crat, for a mandamus compelling the 
Dutchess County Board of Canvassers 
to reconvene and recanvass the vote, 
counting the rejected Republican bal- 
lots. Atthe same time application was 
made for an order restraining the Board 
of State Canvassers from canvassing the 
Mylod return. 

Both these applications were argued 
before Justice Barnard of the Supreme 
Court, a Democrat, on December 5, and 
he granted both, declaring not only that 
the Dutchess County Board must make 
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a new canvass and return, but must 
count the thirty-one Republican ballots 
In granting the orders, Justice Barnard 
said: ‘* The State Board has a return 
which does not indicate the true result. 
It is proper that the board should hold its 
hand until the true record reaches it.”’ 
Acting under Justice Barnard’s order, 
the Dutchess County Board reconvened, 
recounted the vote, mide out a return 
electing the Republican Senatorial can 
didate, and Storm Emans, the new clerk, 
signed it, and on the evening of Decem 
ber 21 mailed it in triplicate as the law 
requires to the offices of the governor, 
secretary of state, and comptroller. After 
he had mailed these three copies of the 
return he learned that a stay had 
been granted which estopped him from 
sending them. He started at once for 
Albany, and on the following morning he 
took from the governor’s mail, at the 
governor’s direction, the copy which had 
been sent to the governor, and received 
from the secretary of state the copy sent 
to him. The copy in the comptroller’s 
oftice was taken from his mail by May 
nard, without the comptroller’s know- 
ledge or permission; Maynard going to 
the office in the early morning and ob- 
taining it from one of the comptroller’s 
clerks. 

Shortly after this legal and correct re 
turn was thus taken from the files of the 
State, the Court of Appeals rendered its 
decision upon the Dutchess County and 
other contested election cases. It up- 
held the position taken by Justice Bar 
nard, declaring the Mylod return to have 
been the ‘‘ result of an illegal and erro 
neous canvass,’’ which the ‘‘ court should 
not permit to be canvassed,’’ since it 
‘“‘would alter the result of an election,” 
and saying: “If another return should be 
duly sent to the board, properly authen 
ticated, and containing the result of the 
legal action of the Board of County Can- 
vassers, the State Board could canvass 
it.’ Under this decision, the Bar Asso 
ciation committee which investigated 
Maynard’s conduct said it seems to have 
been the plain duty of the State Board 
to canvass the corrected return from 
Dutchess County. The State Board met 
immediately after the decision, with 
Maynard present as their counsel, and 
sanvassed the Mylod return. The cor 
rected returns, mailed by Emans, were 
never seen after Maynard and Emans 
took them from the mails. Other authen- 
ticated copies were served upon the mem 
bers of the Board of State Canvassers 
before their meeting, but they refused to 
admit their existence when they came to 
act. 

It is undisputed, Maynard himself ad 
mits it, that the purloining of the cor 
rected and legal returns by himself, and 
Emans acting under his advice, was the 
only thing which prevented those re 
turns from being before the State Board 
of Canvassers and being canvassed as 
the Court of Appeals directed. The 
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Brazil for the past four years. The ce- 
lerity and completeness of the fall of 
Dom Pedro cannot be explained except 
on the ground that there was at the 
time a widespread readiness in the 
country to accept a republican form 
of government. Otherwise there would 
have been uprisings in the provinces 
when the Emperor was made a captive 
at the capital. There would have at 
least been loud protests and some form 
of organized resistance. But the fall of 
the empire was acquiesced in with sur- 
prising quiet and unanimity. This was no 
doubt partly the result of the ignorance 
and degradation of vast numbers of the po- 
pulation, who were prepared to submit 
without murmuring to any government 
that might come along, and to be thank- 
ful that it was no worse. The centrali- 
zation of the empire also no doubt helped 
on its fall, as the army in possession of 
Rio de Janeiro had as good a chance of 
dominating the whole country as an 
army in control of Paris would have of 
bending all France toits will. But grant- 
ing all this, it yet remains to account for 
the ease and willing minds with which 
the Brazilian people dropped the empire 
and took up a republic. 

It is the merit of Senhor d’Araujo’s 
book that he shows how this was possi- 
ble. He traces the growth and spread 
of republican ideas in Brazil, and shows 
that the republican agitation was a 
genuine historical movement, retaining 
its form and aim from the days of the 
viceroyalty down through the break 
with Portugal to our own time. Begin- 
ning with 1720, when a certain Filipe 
dos Santos was drawn and quartered 
for having tried to set up a republic, 
there were seven distinct and consider- 
able attempts to establish republican in- 
stitutions in Brazil before the finally suc- 
cessful effort in 1889. All through, it 
is possible to trace a close connection be- 
tween republican agitation in France 
and in Brazil, as some of the dates of 
Brazilian uprisings would indicate, viz., 
1792, 1831, 1848. Indeed, the first serious 
republican movement was the work of a 
group of Brazilian students educated in 
France, where some of them made the 
acquaintance of Jefferson, with whom 
they opened negotiations for the recogni- 
tion by the United States of their pro- 
jected Brazilian republic. 

They failed, as did some of their suc- 
cessors who appealed to force, but resort 
to methods of national discussion was 
more successful. Newspapers devoted to 
the propagation of republican ideas 
sprang up here and there throughout the 
country, no less than seventy being in ex- 
istence when the revolution of 1889 broke 
out. Through pamphlets and _ books, 


also, as well as by articles in the paid sec- 
tions of non-republican newspapers, the 
republican propaganda was carried on, 
and one man, Silva Jardim, made himself 
famous by his public lectures and speeches 
in favor of a republic. 


He had shrewdly 





and patriotically, like all the other ad- 
vocates of a republic, thrown himself 
body and soul into the abolition move- 
ment, sure that the impulse towards 
liberty given by freeing the slaves would 
turn to their account in the end. He it 
was who, early in 1889, declared, on the 
strength of his knowledge of the gather- 
ing strength of republicanism in Brazil: 
“In the course of this year, the cente- 
nary of the French Revolution, the world 
will see a republic in Brazil. In that 
vay we shall celebrate the great date.” 

In his concluding chapter Senhor 
d’Araujo shows how the military auto- 
crat, Fonseca, stepped in at the critical 
moment to take advantage of the republi- 
can movement for his own aggrandize- 
ment. Calling the new order of things 
a republic could not disguise the fact 
that it was a military oligarchy. Little 
by little the old republican leaders were 
pushed aside or drew aside, and the 
control of affairs more and 
more into the hands of soldiers. When 
Fonseca lost the army, he was_ top- 
pled over by Peixoto, and it now remains 
to be seen whether Mello can use the 
navy to put himself in power. Mean- 
while, in all the confusion, it is clear 
that the republican sentiment of the 
country has body enough to make the 
rumored restoration of the monarchy 
highly improbable. The question is 
if it can make head against its own 
professed friends. The recent action of 
the Brazilian Supreme Court, in asserting 
the dignity and independence of the ju- 
diciary in the face of an arbitrary and 
overbearing President, is of the happiest 
omen. It is in such men that the hope 
of the country lies, whatever be its form 
of government, and it will depend upon 
the number of such men that they can 
muster whether Brazilian republicans 
will be able to show their right to bear 
the name. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA REVISITED. 


PORTLAND, OREGON, August, 1893. 


THERE are few more delightful and exhila- 
rating experiences than driving, or riding in 
an open cable or electric street-car, along one 
of the eucalyptus and pepper-tree avenues 
which adorn all the towns and villages of 
southern California. Not only is their ever- 
green appearance a pleasure to the eye, but 
they diffuse an agreeable, invigorating fra- 
grance which is so characteristic and unmis- 
takable that, if a New Yorker who has once 
been in this region could, without his know- 
ledge, be transferred there again while asleep, 
he would exclaim on awakening, ‘‘I am in 
southern California.” Yet these fragrant, 
tonic, and hygienic avenues are not any more 
indigenous to California than the jinrikishas, 
or man-power carriages, which we see in all 
modern Japanese pictures, are to that country, 
where they were introduced only about a quar- 
ter of acentury ago by foreigners. No older 
than that are the eucalyptus and pepper-tree 
avenues of southern California, most of them 
existing in regions which twenty years ago 
were portions of a desert as barren and parch- 
ed as the greater part of Arizona is to-day. 








They are among the magic results of irrigation, 
which has converted land worth about a dollar 
an acre into homesteads worth £500 an acre; as 
at Riverside, for example—in 1870 an uninha- 
bited stretch of desert, now a city of 7,000 
inhabitants, with 12,000 acres under cultiva- 
tion, yielding almost $3,000,000 a year, or an 
average income, it is claimed, larger than any 
other town of the same size in this country, or 
in any other, can boast of. 

Such a claim miny seem somewhat ‘Cali- 
fornian,” but to one who has seen the well- 
kept, luxuriant orange-groves of Riverside, 
it does not sound extravagant. On the other 
hand, it must be said that a community which 
has been so exceptionally lucky and prosperous 
should have known how to bear a temporary 
affliction with more prudence and honesty 
than the Riversiders showed last year. An 
unusually heavy frost damaged a large part 
of the crop. The oxanges were all right 
to the eye, but on being cut they were found 
to be without juice or flavor. Nevertheless, 
they were sent to market, with the result that 
this year the purchasers were wary and shy. 
Such a way of jeoparding a well-earned repu- 
tation was the foolish as Riverside 
has now many rivals in the wholesale produc- 
tion of the juicy, seedless, profitable navel 
oranges, of which for a few years it had almost 
a monopoly. 

This growing predominance of the Washing- 
ton navels over inferior kinds of oranges illus- 
trates one phase of the progress which has been 


more 


made within the last five years in southern 
California, where formerly the growers were 
altogether too careless in the choice of varie 
ties for cultivation. Equally significant is the 
progress which has been made in combating 
the scale pest, which a few years ago threaten- 
ed to exterminate the whole orange industry. 
The little beetle known as the Australian lady- 
bird has kept all the promises made for it by 
its importers a few years ago, having made 
short work with the white scale. It is extreme- 
ly interesting to watch these pretty little 
beetles. They work in colonies, flying in large 
numbers on to one tree, which they proceed to 
clean until not a trace of the scale remains, 
whereupon they fly to the next tree and make 
that their camping-ground until it has been 
similarly scoured. The orange-growers have 
also successfully combated the prejudice 
against California oranges as being too sour, 
which arose from the fact that they used to be 
picked too soon. They are now picked and 
marketed not when they turn yellow, but a 
month or two later, when they have had time 
to ripen. The lemons, on the contrary, used to 
be picked too ripe, and for some reason the 
trees did not seem to flourish as well as the 
oranges. But within the last few years the 
lemon industry has recovered lost ground, the 
trees do well, and the price of California le- 
mons begins to approximate that of the Sici- 
lian. This is largely due to the fact that the 
growers have learned how to pick them green, 
and to cure them (each lemon being wrapped 
in tissue paper and laid away in boxes until 
the time for marketing has arrived). There 
are now more than a million bearing orange- 
trees (50,000 acres) in the State, and perhaps a 
quarter of that number of lemons; but there 
are some who predict an even greater future 
for the California lemon than for the orange. 
For my. part, I should like to see the lemon su- 
perseded entirely by the Mexican lime, which 
has a superior flavor, twice as much juice, is 
more easily squeezed, and has only this disad- 
vantage, that it does not keep so well as the 
lemon. 
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There is still a widely prevalent notion in 
the East that California fruit, while large and 
juicy and pleasing to the eye, is deficient in 
flavor. It cannot be denied that in New 
York it is not apt to be as luscious as Eastern 
fruit, but this is largely because it has to travel 
3,000 miles and must therefore be picked be 
fore it is ripe. All tropical and semi-tropical 
fruits are infinitely more luscious eaten ripe 
off the tree than when picked green and made 
to ripen in a sunless car or ship’s hold. It is 
also to be borne in mind that ignorant buyers 
make it more profitable to cultivate large and 
beautiful fruits, which are apt to be compara- 
tively insipid, than varieties more highly 
flavored but less attractive to the eye. I 
lived for ten years in an Oregon apple orchard, 
and Oregon apples are perhaps the best in the 
world; yet I know that it was always the most 
beautiful apples and not the best-flavored 
that fetched the highest prices in the market. 
In various parts of California I bave eaten 
peaches, cherries, figs, melons, etc., that were 
as richly flavored as any I have tasted in Italy 
or Spain, but I have also eaten much insipid 
large fruit which looked well in the market. 
The growers, however, are now learning that 
there are varieties which combine beauty with 
flavor, and by cultivating these they are teach- 
ing their customers that a rich taste, or fra- 
grance (all so-called ** tastes” in fruit, except 
sweet, sour, and bitter, are really a matter of 
fragrance) is not naturally denied to California 
fruits, as it is, for example, to the fruits of 
Japan-—an instructive comparison. The fruits 
and vegetables of Japan are insipid because it 
rains too much therein summer. Now in Cali- 
fornia it never rains in summer. Why, then, 
have so many of its fruits been more or less in- 
sipid? Because—apart from the selection of 
inferior varieties—most of them were raised 
with the aid of irrigation imperfectly applied 
It is only within the last few years that it has 
been discovered that too much irrigation is al- 
most as bad as too little, damaging the trees 
and impairing the flavor of the fruit. A no- 
tion thus arose that irrigation in itself is inju- 
rious to fruit, but this is absurd, for irrigation 
is simply the application of rain-water at the 
right noment instead of leaving it to chance. 
Barely half as much water as formerly is now 
used by irrigators, who have also learned how 
to regulate and apply the flow with mathema- 
tical precision. The results are already evident 
in the superior quality and flavor of the fruit. 
The State now has more than three million 
acres under irrigation, and in a few years this 
figure will be doubled. 

With the exception of the grape, probably 
everything grown for profit in California has 
made progress during the last few years. Rai- 
ever before, and there is no diminution in the 
exportation of ripe grapes for the table, but the 
wine industry is not as flourishing as could be 
wished. The mysterious vine disease which 
arose at Anaheim appears, indeed, to have lost 
its virulence, and some young vineyards in that 
vicinity are doing well, but the phylloxera has 
now spread from Sonoma and Napa Counties to 
southern California, to the discouragement of 
the growers. 


sins are, indeed, grown on a larger scale than 


‘hese men have otherwise suf- 
fered unreasonably from the avarice and dis- 
honesty of the middlemen and wholesale deal- 
ers, Who refuse to pay more than fifteen cents 
a gallon for wines which they sell in the East 
for ten to twenty times that sum, 
them under foreign labels, thus discouraging 


ri is 


hact of 
the best of 





the formation of first-class Californian brands 
and helping to sustain the fictitious reputation 


k u 


of French wine-adulterators. Nevertheless, pro- 
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gress must be noted in the diminution of the 
supply of unskilfully made rough, sour wine, 
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and in the more careful selection of grapes of 
a superior quality for bottling purposes, 

If the supply of California wine equals or 
exceeds the demand, the same is not true of 
another luxury for the production of which 
the climate is specially suited. It would be 
well if all the disappointed vineyardists should 
turn their attention to the olive, which flou- 
rishes well in the State, and for which, as oil 
and in the pickled state, there is an unlimited 
field, as may be inferred from the fact that the 
United States imports almost a million gallons 
a year of what is supposed to be olive oil, 
though it contains but 34 per cent. of pure oil 
California is expected to produce this year 
about 20,000 gallons—a mere drop in the 
bucket wanted. Of the three hundred varie- 
ties of the olive in existence, about seventy are 
said to be now growing in California; when 
the kinds best suited to climate and demand 
shall have been definitely ascertained, the pro 
fits and benefit to the country will be great 
An olive tree over six years old is easily worth 
$10 a year, while a hundred-year-old mission 
tree at San Diego has yielded #144 in one year 
(192 gallons of olives). It must be remem 
bered, too, that the American people have 
hardly vet learned a tithe of the value of olive 
oil, which, for cooking purposes, is far superior 
to lard, and even to butter. We do use it for 
salads, but even here we have much to learn 
from the French and Italians, who would not 
tolerate our cotton-seed adulterations for a 
Californians could also enlarge the 
market for their olive oil by advertising the 
excellent French artichokes they raise, which 
make the best of all dishes with oil and vine 
gar. In New York restaurants we get half of 
one artichoke for twenty-five cents, while in 


moment 


California markets you get a dozen whole ones 
for about thirty-five cents, As artichokes 
keep well, here is a chance to make a fortune. 
The artichoke is the most tender and delicious 
of all vegetables, and the day will come when 
it will be as common as asparagus. 
After all, in spite of the amazing develop 
ments of the last decade, southern California 
Fruits, trees, 
vegetables, flowers, ete.. of Mexico, South 


is still in an experimental state 


America, Africa, Japan, Australia are being 
tried and acclimated in picturesque confusion, 
and it is possible that the country will at the 
ar a quite dif 


end of another decade again be 
the change will 


ferent appearance, although 
not be so great as that from the desert and 
cattle ranches of 1870 to the orange groves, 
clover-fields, and flower-gardens of to-day. Of 
the minor industries that I have had occasion 


to examine personaily, only 





one—that of rais 





ig the large-eyed, awkward ostriches — has 
failed to prosper, and that not through any 
for that, as an expert 


from South Africa told me, is remarkably like 











that of t . but because fashion 
is obd ‘alifornian can always 
console himself with tha retlection that if one 
thing fails to flourish on his twenty-acre ranct 
he can try another; and if he is wise, he wil 
not put all his n one crop, but will cult 
Vate Variety, s as ¢t be Independent f wea 
ther and seasons. He can market oranges 
f ber to June its from June t 
pea s from August to September 
Oetob valnuts, prunes, plums, figs; and 
till January grapes—to give only a few sam 
ples. I may subjoin some specimens of profits 


y—figures for 
the accuracy of which I can vouch: One 6- 


acre ranch (oranges and walnuts) yielded 
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$18,100, One man obtained ® 0 from a single 
acre of orange trees A walnut orchard 

acres, only ten acres in full bearing, brought 
21,800. Twenty-five acres of apricots averaged 


about #100 per acre; 5 acres of peaches brought 
net $00; ten acres of pampas plumes netted 

75 Lacre of lemons £5; lt acre of alfalfa 
six cuts a year brought #112 

With all this evidence of prosperity, the 
traces of the foolish ‘boom ~ { five r six 
years ago have not vet entirely vanished. 1 
instance, the direct railroad from Colton t 
San Diego is not now running. In various 


towns, too, as In 





City, one notes buil 
time, and still half finished. Poor Tia Juana, 
the border town between the United States 
and Mexico, has been almost entirely demolts 
ed by a flood, which left only three or four 
shanties standing besides the Custom house 
Its only visible source of income is from tl 

daily carload of tourists from San Diego, who 
may eat lunch or buy a few curios. On the 
other hand, San Diego and its fine Coronado 
Hotel on the sandy peninsula wear an air of 
prospermty Let him who belheves that sout! 

ern California is too warm for comfort in sum 
mer spend a week at Coronado and he will 


change his mind abruptly. In three June days 


we found the noon temperature of the air 
O08, O4—a xg xxl average— while the An Was? 
and the bay water 73. Summer mornings at 


Coronado are apt to be foggy and melancholy 


the evenings balmy and d tful. ¢ i 
too, is free from dust, the great summer 
sance of California. Los At Ss not being 
quite so near the ocean, is less tempt 
summer than in winter, but its streets always 
present a busy appearance, and many fine 
buildings, including twe costiv public edifices, 
have been erected in the last few vears And 
if you will take the Temple Street cable-car, 


you mav see on a ftive-mile ride manv ideal 


sites for a summer! 





to be avoided in summer is Pasadena, except as 
a station on the way up to Mt. Low r Mt 


Wilson on the mountain railroad, which is now 
being built, and which promises to be a great 
scenic attraction. We found not even a con 
struction car rut 





and dreary day in Pasadena, which is a paradise 
in winter, but the opposite insummer. The fine 


Raymond Hotel is th 





ban hotel openis s tly ‘temperance “ that 
ll ca;©r , ¢ et ‘ eT n ‘ a “ at , } n 

you cant et 1 

ade; this in a parched prohibit town, the 


water of which is criticised in the daily papers 
for impurity 
When the peo} 


feel uncomfortab! 


f Pasadena or Los At eles 
summer, they ¢ for 
a few davs or weeks to Santa Catalina Island, 


ss off the coast, where it is 





never too warm in summer or too cold in win- 
ter, the climate, in fac . being pretty much the 
same all the vear round, although the absence 
f rain in summer makes the amphitheatric 
mountains, of which the island is built, change 
in hue from green to yellow and gradually to 
brown. Catalina shows more signs of progress 
than any other resort of southern California, 
When I first visited it: in 18, steamers ran 
mly once a week, and there was only one ho- 
tel: now there is a daily steamer (which touches 
at all the rival harbors of Los Angeles), half- 
a-dozen hotels, and last summer there was a 
tent population of 3,000 at Avalon, Catalina’s 
A tunnel has been made to the next 
cafion or bay, and new paths laid out, includ- 


harbor 


ing the plans of a stage road to the isthmus, 
while a fence is to be built separating the isl- 
and into two sections, on one of which the 
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sheep are to be herded, while in the other the 
wild goats may again be hunted. It would be 
well, however, if the present law forbidding 
all shooting on the island were kept enforced 
permanently. Irreparable damage has already 
been done by the greedy wretches who, for the 
sake of a few inches of pretty down, have 
killed off the hundreds of pelicans which add- 
ed so much to the exotic appearance of the isl- 
and. The fishing is so good and varied here 
that it ought to give a sufficient vent to all 
sportsmen’s cravings. You can sit at break- 
fast watching a dozen seals driving before them 
a schoolof flying fish making frantic endeavors 
to escape from their voracious pursuers, or 
men on the wharf hauling in the ‘“‘ gamey ” 
twenty and thirty-pound yellow-tails. 

If you prefer nature to sport, nowhere than 
in Catalina can you more easily and in less 
time walk into such an absolute and picturesque 
wilderness, up a cafion adorned with pools and 
cascades, varied shrubs and surprising floral 
beauties. Not the least attractive of these is 
the cactus, which in June still has some of its 
large yellow blossoms, while the beautiful red 
and juicy fruit, with its agreeable acid flavor, 
begins to ripen. Last year these cactus plants 
proved very useful to the islandeis. The rain 
had been insufficient, and for months water 
and food were scarce; but the cattle were saved 
by burning the thorns off the cactus leaves and 
using them as food. There is a spoonful of 
juice in a square inch of cactus; were it not for 
its protecting thorns it would soon be exter- 
minated by thirsty animals in the parched 
deserts. 

In these Catalina cafions the June air is me- 
lodious with the voices of thousands of mock- 
ing-birds. Listening to them you recall with 
dismay the report that the abominable English 
sparrow has invaded northern California and 
is driving the mocking-birds away. It would 
be a calamity to have it come south too; in 
that case isolated Catalina might become the 
last refuge of the most interesting of all our 
song-birds—a bird which, on the perch or on 
the wing, is ever singing, not, like other birds, 
to attract a mate, but for the artistic pleasure 
of the song itself. Instead of a single call it 
has scores of phrases; seems, in fact, to try 
how many different melodies a_bird-throat 
can utter without repeating itself. The mock- 
ing-bird is a genius among birds. 

On Catalina Island, as in other parts of Cali- 
fornia, one of the most pleasant experiences is 
the unvarying courtesy and hospitality of the 
people. They never seem to tire of taking 
visitors, even perfect strangers, to see their 
flowers and fruits; they urge you to help your- 
self to oranges, figs, grapes, or whatever hap- 
pens to be ripe, and they pick the choicest 
flowers to make a bouquet for you, giving the 
name, origin, and peculiarity of each, like 
expert botanists, and seeming to take a special 
pride in them, as if they had invented them. 
Nor would it be fair to trace this generosity 
entirely to the lavish profusion with which 
Nature bestows these luxuries on them; it is 
rather indirectly that we must seek for the 
source of these pleasant traits, in the benignity 
of the climate and fertility of the soil, which 
lessen the American fever of toil and competi- 
tion, and pave the way for leisure and the 
social amenities which follow it. 

HENRY T. FINCK. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS IN LONDON. 
Lonpbon, October 2, 1893. 


SovutH Kensington Museum and its schools, 
it was once fondly hoped, were to revive the 





industrial arts in England, and set them once 
more on an artistic—that is, the only pos- 
sible—basis. The failure of South Kensing- 
ton in aught save the turning out of me- 
diocre picture-painters is now a threadbare 
tale. The task it has not succeeded in accom- 
plishing was undertaken, though on a much 
less ambitious scale, by the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition Society some few years since. The 
name explained the members’ object: they 
were to give shows of the work of genuine arts- 
and-crafts-men, and thus the people’s taste 
must eventually be educated and the public 
standard raised. The first show, however, 
proved little but the narrowness of thesociety’s 
own standard; only the neo-Gothic school, of 
which Mr. Burne-Jones, Mr. Morris, and Mr. 
Walter Crane are chief exponents, was repre- 
sented. All decoration, judging from the col- 
lection, began and ended with arrangements of 
tall, gaunt, willowy figures, or else enlarged 
editions of the ‘‘ Baby’s Opera,” done in va- 
rious mediums and carried out in Morris 
schemes of color. Into the second and third 
exhibitions there entered a strong commercial 
element, which, perhaps, was one reason why 
it was thought well to leave a longer interval 
between third and fourth. This fourth has 
just been opened in the New Gallery. 

If it can honestly be called representative, 
then indeed must the arts and crafts of Eng- 
land have fallen to a lower level than ever. It 
is easier to record its deficiencies than its 
merits. Furniture comes within the society’s 
scope, and yet none is shown save an occa- 
sional desk, or sideboard, or table more re- 
markable for solidity than for grace or origi- 
nality. In the designing of carpets, again, the 
craftsman has a fair field for the exercise of 
his ingenuity; but the one example contributed 
(one of Mr. Morris’s creations) is so restless 
and dazzling in pattern and color alike that it 
is an offence rather than a pleasure to the eye. 
Of wall-papers there are few, except a new 
variation of Mr. Crane’s peacock designs, and 
one or two of Mr. Day’s rather heavy papers 
printed in tinted lacquers on metal foil. Tex- 
tile fabrics make no finer display; of all the 
hangings of any kind none but one of the Mor- 
ris tapestries attracts attention, and that, per- 
haps, because of its unusually large propor- 
tions and unusually vivid colors. Metal work, 
save in a few cases, glass, and pottery, come 
from long-established shops. Embroideries are 
mediocre. And, to crown all, the arrange- 
ment of exhibits is sadly ineffectual: confusion 
prevails; colors and effects are jumbled up to- 
gether with strange indifference to harmony 
and fitness. 

The truth is, to give its fourth exhibition 
vital interest, the society has borrowed from 
work done in the past. Thus, intentionally or 
no, it acknowledges the debt these craftsmen 
owe to the great leader of them all, Dante Ros- 
setti, and, at the same time, confesses its mem- 
bers’ shortcomings. The society has always 
made an elaborate showing of cartoons for 
stained glass, which this year again are to the 
fore. But, though many are by Mr. Burne- 
Jones; though the small color studies of Mr. 
Guthrie, the young Glasgow painter, are 
heralds of new talent in this branch of art, 
there is nothing to be compared with the six 
designs by Rossetti for the St. George series. 
Here you see spaces admirably well filled; fig- 
ures treated with the necessary convention, but 
with none of that affectation beloved by Ros- 
setti’s disciples; color (at least in one design) 
exquisitely suggested. In these few small car- 
toons is thoroughly worked out the decorative 
problem which so many of the exhibitors have 





endeavored, haltingly, to solve in their own 
treatment of line and color. He is the master 
where they are but imitators. This simple se- 
ries gives the keynote to the whole exhibition; 
it serves as additional proof—were proof need- 
ed—that Rossetti was the true inspiration of 
the English school of Primitives, the original 
man of genius among many artists of talent 
and ambition. 

He is also the presiding infhuence in the de- 
partment devoted to the art of book-making— 
he and Frederick Sandys. As was to be ex- 
pected in a society of which Mr. Morris and 
Mr. Crane are prominent members, prejudice 
has ruled the selection of drawings, ornaments, 
and printed books included. Almost all the 
illustrations are done in the same archaic style; 
there are few specimens of printing that do not 
come from the Kelmscott Press; greater latitude 
has beenallowed in the matter of bindings, but 
still Mr. Cobden-Sanderson has here the ascen- 
dency. However, these are matters that can be 
overlooked when a certain corner hung with 
drawings by Rossetti and Sandys monopolizes 
interest. Here are the originals upon which 
the other illustrators represented have based 
their methods. They are chiefly the well-known 
illustrations by Ressetti for Tennyson’s and 
Christina Rossetti’s poems; by Sandys, for 
poems by Christina Rossetti and Wither, and 
stories by Mr. Baring-Gould. They were pub- 
lished just at the time when England saw such 
a marvellous revival in the art of illustration, 
when photography was first applied to the arts 
of reproduction. Only too much of the best 
black-and-white work of that day—before the 
introduction of photography — perished, be- 
cause drawings, being made on the wood-block, 
were ruthlessly cut to pieces by the engraver. 
But, fortunately, sometimes the artist made a 
duplicate drawing, or else, when photography 
began to be used, the drawing on the block 
was photographed before it was cut, or the ori- 
ginal drawing was made, as now, on paper and 
then photographed on to the wood. Thus, a few 
illustrations and facsimile photographs have 
survived; to those who have never seen them 
before, the drawings now exhibited come as a 
revelation of the power of the pen work done 
by both Rossetti and Sandys. 

In thesame frames with them are shown prints 
of the woodcuts by Swain and Linton and Dal- 
ziel, the best engravers of thetime. It is really 
cruel to learn how much of the delicacy, the re- 
finement, the grace of the originals was sacri- 
ficed in the engraving. At times, even the lines 
themselves were not followed, new arrange- 
ments being substituted by the engraver. For 
the draughtsman it must have been heartrend- 
ing to find his work so inadequately interpret- 
ed. These woodcuts would answer as excellent 
object-lessons to the purists who cry out against 
‘*process.” In the same frames are also the 
preparatory sketches made by the two draughts- 
men, who worked with a care and conscien- 
tiousness all too rare among latter-day illus- 
trators. In their present surroundings the de- 
signs explain more forcibly than in the books 
where they were printed the distinction as pen 
draughtsmen of both Rossetti and Sandys, 
and also the well-nigh revolutionary effect 
they produced upon the art of illustration in 
England. Some of the woodcuts after Ford 
Madox Brown’s designs for Dalziel’s Bible are 
also exhibited, and are only less notable. Ma- 
dox Brown, overrated as a painter, has never 
produced better work than his early illustra- 
tions. 

If it be but little to the credit of the society 
that, for its best exhibits, it was forced to re- 
surrect the work of some thirty and more years 
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ago, it is still more disheartening to find that 
its least successful contributions are those 
which should have been of paramount impor- 
tance. Chicago has called attention tothe art 
of mural decoration, sadly neglected, outside 
of France, in modern times. One is therefore 
doubly eager to see what in England just now 
is being done in this direction. It is only too 
seldom English artists are givena chance to 
display their powers; but, recently, the decora- 
tion of two public buildings has been under- 
taken. One building is St. Paul’s, and Mr. W. 
B. Richmond, A.R.A., is the decorator. He 
shows at the Arts and Crafts his first sketches 
and one or two full-sized cartoons. The result 
is depressing. He has searched the Scriptures 
for his subjects, which necessarily are those 
often treated before by other painters. Not 
that this, in itself, is a drawback: but Sibys 
and Annunciations and Angels have been so 
superlatively well done by other and greater 
men that his compositions and figures and 
color schemes seem all the more common- 
place by the inevitable comparison. But the 
other enterprise promises even less well. Bir- 
mingham has a town hall with walls to be de- 
corated. It is a commission which in France 
would fall to masters like Puvis de Chavannes 
and Besnard; in Birmingham it is handed over 
(from motives of economy probably) to the stu- 
dents of the Art School. The paintings now 
at the Arts and Crafts are no better nor worse 
than one expected. Barely commendable as 
the efforts of the mere apprentice, they are 
without dignity or beauty of design, without 
charm or glory of color, and are totally un- 
worthy of a place on the walls of a great mu- 
nicipal building. That they at present hang in 
the New Gallery points to a lamentable lack of 
judgment on the part of an exhibition society 
of such artistic pretensions. N.N. 


MABILLEAU’S VICTOR HUGO. 
PARIS, September 28, 1893. 

IT seems as if there was not much more to 
say about Victor Hugo. Has he not said him- 
self, in verse and in prose, all that we care to 
know about his birth, his life, his writings, his 
political views? A place has, however, been 
given to him in the series of critical essays on 
‘les grands écrivains francais,” and the task 
of judging the most illustrious of our modern 
French poets has been given to an unknown 
writer, M. Léopold Mabilleau. 

I will say at once that, difficult as it was, the 
task has not been badly done; the little volume 
on Victor Hugo (Ido not know why all through 
the book the author writes V. Hugo instead of 
Victor Hugo; it is as if we wrote W. Shak- 
spere instead of William Shakspere) is superior, 
in my estimation, to a great many volumes of 
the same series. Not that I approve the sys- 
tematic order of M. Mabilleau’s chapters; he 
has followed too exactly the method of analy- 
sis which was inaugurated by Taine. A man, 
especially a poet, is not like a chemical com- 
pound, which can be by some sort of process 
decomposed in order that we may know all its 
elements. Such titles of chapters as ‘La 
psychologie d'un potte,” ‘‘La lumiére et la 
couleur,” ‘‘ La forme plastique,” etc., ete., give 
you the secret of the analytical method adopted 
by the new school of critics. The method is, 
in @ sense, a convenient one; you can apply it 
to any work of art. There is no creation of 
the mind in which imagination, memory, me- 
thod do not play a part; and you vary the ap 
plications of the method almost ad libitum, ac- 
cording to the nature of the work of art. The 





The 


danger of the method is a tiresome dogmatism ; 
and M. Mabilleau has not avoided it. His lit- 
tle book is full of definitions, of classifications 
The sensibility of V. Hugo is, for instance, thus 
defined: 
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‘In all the orders of perception, it passes 
through three phases: first opposition, then 
exaggeration; in the end the fusion of all the 
perceptible elements in a sort of final unity, 
where all the distinctions perceptible to the 
senses disappear. This order is logical and 
necessary, for a contrast ends in excess, and 
excess in the impression produces the evanes 
cence of the reality.” 

In former times, this would have been called 
galimatias; but we are bound now to admire, 
even when we don't understand, these subleties 
of the analytical school. 

The first years of Victor Hugo are well 
known. He has himself told us that he was 
born at Besancon (February 26, 1802), his father 
being a Lorrainer and his mother a Vendean 
The father was an officer of fortune, probably 
of German origin. Hugo is not an uncommon 
name in Germany; it is the same asthe English 
Hugh. The mind of the young child who fol- 
lowed his father’s fortunes in Italy and in 
Spain became filled with many images, which 
were afterwards, by a sort of resurrection, 
found in the ‘Orientales and other poems 
These reminiscences are very common, espe 
cially when the child is an ‘enfant sublime,” 
as Victor Hugo proved to be. M. Mabilleau 
follows with a minute care the development of 
his poetical faculty. Victor Hugo felt at first 
the influence of the classical school, which was 
uppermost at the time of the Empire and at 
the beginning of the Restoration, but he did 
not feel it long. Chateaubriand initiated him 
into a new order of ideas; the transformation 
was completed by his love for Mlle. Adéle 
Foucher, who became his wife. 


‘*We must note,” says M. Mabilleau, ** this 
first invasion of passion in the life of Hugo; 
we shall tind no such example of it during the 
sixty years which he has still to live. No 
that he remained insensible to the charms « 
woman—several celebrated liaisons and even 
some scandals would prove the contrary. But 
love proper, sentimental love, the feeling 
which inspires the poet and leads him to sing 
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his happiness or his suffering, the very source 
of poetry for a Lamartine or a Musset—that 
sentiment found little place in the heart of V. 
Hugo, and his verses have kept only a feeble 
echo of it. Oftentimes his express i 
ing it are pure invention, or, rathe 
vention.” 
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This remark is very true: in the poems as in | 


the dramas, love is always somewhat artitic 





it is a theme for magnificent images or for 
turesque developments. **Must we conclude 
asks M. Mabilleau, ‘*that Hugo had no hea: 
No, only in love as in everything else, th 








culté maitresse,” to use a favorite term of 
Taine’s, is imagination. ** With him, the states 
of consciousness, as soon as they are formed. 


become external, symbolic, and compose them 





selves by a sort of cerebral mechani 





new emotion produces a world 
colors, of notes which stifle the intimate a 


cent. The sentiment ends in a 





Here again we have some galimatias; but 
the final thought is just, and it was perhaps 
sufficient. With Victer Hugo the sentiment 
ends in a metaphor. The development of the 
poetical genius of Victor Hugo is the develop 


ment of his imagination 


‘You must understand by this word a 
wer of impressionability always awake to 
wing spectacles of the world, a rapid 
and intense perception of expressive form, a 
collaboration the mind with the vision, 
which gives birth to an image where there 


was only a material appearance; which out of 
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colors and lines draws thought and 
which, finally, interprets a se nsat Ss and 
symbolizes ali figures 
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The quality of simplicity will certainly not 


be found in that part of M. Mabilleau’s book in 
which be analyzes the foundations, the springs 
f Victor Hugo’s poetical genius. We are in- 
formed by him that Hugo's eyesight was not 
like everybody else's; that he never wort pe 

ge; that his draw- 


tacles, even at an advanced a 


ings, Which were lately exhibited, show violent 
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oppositions of black and white—he never was 
sensible of any delicate shade of color. All his 
descriptions are, so to speak, violent; his sen- 
sations of form were violent also—he liked an- 
gular forms, fantastic, exaggerated lines. His 
eye was an instrument of imagination. He 
saw nature through his own mind, and it was 
to him a sort of permanent hallucination. 
Through his vision of the world, he ended by 
seeing nothing but himself. 

His physical nature was peculiar: he was 
strong, and remained so to the end—square- 
shouldered. Sainte-Beuve had it from his 
hairdresser that his beard was very hard and 
chipped the razors. His teeth were like those of 
a wolf and could break anything. His appe- 
tite was extraordinary, and he could eat a 
great deal more than anybody and digest 
everything. He had a large head, heavy, a 
monumental forehead. Théophile Gautier has 
told us of his first visit to Victor Hugo, after 
‘“‘Hernani”: ‘*Twice did we mount the stair- 
case, slowly, Gut of breath; we heard our hearts 
beat in our bosoms. At last the door was open- 
ed, and in a radiance of light, like Phoebus 
Apollo issuing from the gates of the dawn, 
appeared on the obscure landing Victor Hugo 
himself in all his glory.” M. Mabilleau says 
that Victor Hugo was more than seventy when 
he first saw him. ‘It was the same man, with 
the same forehead, the same eyes, the same 
mouth, the same imperial majesty, the same 
audacity with the same mildness.” 

According to the theory of M. Mabilleau, 
founded on the succession of the poems, Victor 
Hugo became more and more subjective ; 
images, forms, words became the mere play- 
things of his own imagination. He became at 
times almost drunk with words, with useless 
enumerations, with appositions and repetitions, 
with sonorous rhythms, with a purely plastic 
yerbalism. At the same time, though he liked 
to play with physical appearances and with 
verbal formulas, he appeared in his own eyes 
more and more as a ‘‘ peusieroso,” as a thinker 
who has the privilege of looking behind nature, 
and who has for his mission to reveal its great 
secret to mankind. He became popular, and 
popular among people who certainly did not 
know even the names of his poems. He was 
known to be an apostle of the ‘ pitié supréme.” 
He had written ‘ Les Misérables’ ; his Olympic 
kindness embraced even the animal kingdom. 
He became a sort of idol ; but he could not be 
unaware that, as he had been the first, he 
was also the last of the Romantics. When he 
disappeared, his revolted sons had formed new 
poetical schools, the Parnassiens, the Natural- 
ists, the Symbolists, the Décadents. They could 
all say to him what Sainte-Beuve said to Cha- 
teaubriand: ‘‘We are your children; you 
have shown us the way.” 


Correspondence. 





THE GENESIS OF A SENATOR. 


To THE EpItTor OF THE NATION: 


, 


Sir: The ‘‘ wave of venality” which, ac- 
cording to the Nation of October 5, is now 
sweeping over the country, has gone over Dela- 
ware, The phenomena of its progress are dis- 
tinctive enough to be worth recording. 

Five years ago, when a split in the Demo- 
cratic party gave the Republicans a majority 
in the Legislature, and they were struggling 
with that most difficult problem of political 
physics, the reduction of a multitude of can- 
didates to a caucus nominee without the loss 





of energy and adhesion, there was suddenly 
sprung into the lists an altogether new and 
unfamiliar name. Inquiry revealed the fact 
that the gentleman represented by the name 
was the head of a large corporation doing 
business in several cities, and that his only 
connection with the State of Delaware was the 
ownership of a summer home in the northeast- 
ern part of the State, where he occasionally 
spent a few weeks. The new candidate bought 
up two or three small papers, established 
headquarters at the capital, and, for his money 
and his pains, failed to secure in caucus a sin- 
gle vote. His candidacy for the Senate was 
regarded as a joke, and as a bold man’s device 
for gaining notoriety for himself and some de- 
sired legislation for his corporation. 

For the next four years, but little was heard 
of our intermittent inhabitant as a factor in 
Delaware politics. A year ago, however, the 
Republicans put forth all their energy to elect 
a successor to the Hon. George Gray, whose 
term was about to expire. When election-day 
came, the Republicans, much to the chagrin of 
the Democrats, had more money than they 
could really spend. (Let it be remarked, in 
passing, that our Australian Ballot law is a 
mere statutory flourish ) The Democrats saved 
themselves as if by fire. The wonder was where 
the money came from. Gradually it transpired 
that the political adventurer of four years be- 
fore was the source of the tremendous corrup- 
tion fund. As in the Van Alen case, there 
seems to have been no bargain. No pledges 
were exacted from the candidates for the Le- 
gislature. The money was given, and then a 
wish for the Senatorship expressed. He simply 
trusted to the wave of venality to float him 
into the Senate. 

In March, 1895, the term of the present Re- 
publican incumbent, Anthony Higgins, will 
expire. All of the spoilsmen and bosses and 
henchmen are expecting our absentee candi- 
date to hand over one or two of his supernu- 
merary half millions, and thus assure power to 
both them and himself. If ends did not sub- 
merge means, if party did not ride over patrio- 
tism, we might ask the Republicans to save us 
from the scandal of being farmed out to the high- 
est foreign bidder; but they will reply: ‘‘ There 
is no lack of precedent in high Democratic cir- 
cles. Your own Senator Gray reported favor- 
ably upon the Van Alen nomination. As your 
Van Alen is to the Italian mission, so is our 
Croesus to the Senatorship.” DELAWARE. 

OCTOBER 14, 1893, 





ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS IN SOUTH- 
ERN COLLEGES, 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


Stir: In two tendencies colleges in the South 
present an interesting contrast with those in 
the North. It is also interesting to note that 
in each tendency the movements are towards 
similarity. 

When a strict curriculum continued to be 
the rule at the North, a purely elective system, 
under the strong influence of the University of 
Virginia, gained ascendency at the South; and 
while among Northern colleges there has been 
a tendency to introduce the elective system to 
a greater or less extent, the tendency among 
Southern colleges has seemed to be in recent 
years in the direction of the curriculum. Cer- 
tain schools which have not a prescribed cur- 
riculum have recently begun to publish re- 
commended courses for the bachelor’s or some 
other degree. Washington and Lee Universi- 
ty, for example, publishes three four-year 





courses for the B. A. degree, and the Universi- 
ty of Virginia publishes a curriculum for the 
courses in civil, mining, and mechanical engi- 
neering, ‘‘ recommended, though not obligato- 
ry.” The newest of Southern colleges, Tulane, 
provides four courses in the undergraduate 
school, to one of which the student is required 
to adhere. It ought, however, to be said that 
the policy of Tulane, as of some other Southern 
colleges, is to admit pupils to the freshman 
class, and thus to confer the B.A. degree at 
least a year earlier than is the custom in North- 
ern colleges. 

To the general statement of this tendency 
towards a curriculum, exceptions may perhaps 
be found. The University of Georgia, for in- 
stance, which began with a close curriculum, 
permits election, with the proviso, however, 
that ‘‘ the student must satisfy the faculty that 
there is some good reason.” 

The other contrast of tendency to which I 
have alluded concerns entrance examinations. 
While at the North there is a tendency to less 
definiteness in the prescribed requisites for ad- 
mission, there seems to be growing in the 
South a tendency towards greater definiteness. 
In each case the tendency indicates a healthy 
change. Considering, for example, the require- 
ments in Latin, there is no doubt that the pre- 
vailing law, which demanded four books of 
Cesar, six or seven orations of Cicero, and six 
books of Virgil, has been of immense benefit in 
fixing and maintaining a standard in the 
secondary schools of the North. The standard 
having been set, the law having proved itself 
a schoolmaster” to the schoolmasters, the 
time seems at hand for encouraging freedom 
and variety. In the South, on the other hand, 
there has been no prevailing law. It might 
almost be said that each college, each school, 
has been a law unto itself. The result has been 
hurtful in preventing an advance of standard 
and any steadiness of requirement by which 
secondary schools might direct their teach- 
ing. 

The South has always enjoyed a few private 
secondary schools of exceptional excellence, 
whose pupils, on entering college under the 
elective plan, have taken advanced standing; 
but these schools are apart from any general 
system which contemplates the preparation of 
pupils for the first year of a regular course, 
and have thus, in spite of individual excel- 
lence, had little influence upon the general 
standard of admission. 

Examining the announcements of twenty 
colleges, we find in the published requirements 
for admission a great lack of agreement and 
definiteness. Especially is this the case in col- 
leges without a curriculum, between which 
and the others any comparison is difficult. 
Although the colleges without a curriculum 
have generally a preparatory class, yet, inas- 
much as their regular undergraduate classes 
are three, namely, junior, intermediate, and 
senior, it seems proper to take their junior 
class as corresponding to the freshman class of 
other colleges. Of these twenty colleges, 
twelve have a curriculum, seven are elective, 
and one, the University of Texas, has the so- 
called group system. The following list, in 
which the colleges with a curriculum are put 
first, is made from the point of view of a se- 
condary teacher who should wish to know how 
much Latin and Greek his pupils should have 
read, and how far in mathematics they should 
have advanced, in order to enter the first regu- 
lar college class. 

Roanoke College — Cesar 4 books; easy 
Greek prose; algebra through quadratics. 

Hampden-Sidney College—Some readiness 
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in translating Latin prose and the Anabasis; 
arithmetic. 

Davidson College—Ceesar, Cicero 4 Orations: 
Xenophon 2; algebra through radicals. 

Tennessee— Ability to read Nepos, Caesar, or 
Cicero; ability to read selections from Xeno- 
phon, etc. (sic); algebra to quadratics; geome- 
try 2 box ks. 

Vanderbilt—Cesar 4, Virgil 4 (or, for two of 
these, equivalent of Ovid), Cicero +; Xenophon 
4, Homer 3 (Iliad or equivalent of Odyssey) ; al- 
gebra, plane geometry. 

Mercer—Ceesar, Virgil; Xenophon; algebra 
to quadratics. 

Mississippi—Ceesar 2, Cicero 1; algebra to 
quadratics, geometry 3. 

Louisiana State—Smith’s Principia Pts. I. 
and II.; elementary algebra. 

Tulane—Nepos 5 lives, Cesar 3, Virgil 1; 
Xenophon 3; algebra through quadratics, geo- 
metry 6. 

Austin College—Cesar 4; Xenophon 1; alge- 
bra to quadratics. 

Georgia—Nepos, Curtius 2 (or for both, Cassar 
4), Virgil 1; Xenophon 1; algebra to powers 
and roots, geometry 2. 

Alabama—Ceesar 8, Virgil 4, Cicero 6; Xeno- 
phon 2; algebra through quadratics, geome- 
try 2. 

North Carolina—Cesar 2, Virgil 6, Cicero 4; 
Xenophon 3; algebra to quadratics. 

Texas—-Cesar 4, Cicero 4; Xenophon 3; alge- 
bra through quadratics, plane geometry. 

The catalogues of the following give no data 
as to entrance examinations for general admis- 
sion, the position of the student being fixed by 
the head of each department which he may 
elect to enter. The list gives the subjects of 
the first of the three college classes, generally 
called junior. Sewanee has a_ preparatory 
school. Washington and Lee, Richmond, and 
Randolph-Macon have a class before the junior 
called respectively preparatory, junior i., and 
introductory. 

Virginia—Selections from Sallust, Ovid, 
Curtius, Virgil; Xenophon, Lysias; latter part 
of algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. 

Washington and Lee—Selections from Livy, 
Cicero, Virgil; Xenophon, Herodotus, Homer; 
latter part of algebra, geometry, plane trigo- 
nometry. 

Richmond College—Virgil, Cicero; Xeno- 
phon, Lysias; latter part of algebra, geometry, 
plane trigonometry. 

Randolph - Macon College—Cicero, Virgil, 
Livy; Xenophon, Lysias; algebra, beginning 
with quadratics, geometry. 

Furman—Virgil, Ovid, Cicero; Xenophon, 
Homer; algebra and geometry. 

South (Sewanee)—Livy, Ovid; Lysias, De- 
mosthenes; geometry, trigonometry. 

The English requirements in those colleges 
which hold formal entrance examinations show 
an encouraging unanimity, all of them except 
two specifying as part of the requirement the 
writing of a composition, and most of them 
naming the books from which the subjects will 
be given. 

In the announcement of Furman University 


there are published ‘* Suggested Requirements 


of Admission,” which were recommended at a 
conference of representatives of the colleges of 
South Carolina held in 1892. 

Vanderbilt University and the University of 
Texas publish specimen entrance examination 
papers. The catalogues of these two universi- 
ties, together with those of the universities of 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, and Tu- 
lane, are noticeable in the information which 
they give to preparatory teachers, as indicat- 
ing a growing demand for better preparation 


|} and illustrating the tendency to a definite 


statement of requirements. 

If it were possible to secure more harmony 
among the colleges, good results would doubt 
less follow more quickly; and now that pub 
high schools are increasing in number and im 
portance throughout the South, the need of 
better codrdination between the colleges and 
the schools will become every year more ap 
parent.—Respectfully, J. H. DILLARD 


NEW ORLEANS, October 4, 1593. 
JUDICIAL POWER 
To THE Eprror oF THE Nation 
Sir: The letters inthe Nation of Se ptember 
28 and October 12 upon ** Judicial Power” are 
very interesting, and—may I be allowed in 
passing to say it >—show how evanescent maga 
zine articles are; for the whole subjeet was 
exhaustively cousidered by me in 1885 (A1n 
Law Review, March-April, pp. 175 202), and, I 
think, little new matter has been found sin 
To this latter remark, however, there is one 
exception. The late Brinton Coxe 
devoted much time in his 


of this city 

latter Vears to the 
subject, and gathered together a mass of ma 
is all now set up in type and will very soon be 
given to the public, and it is in order to an 





nounce this fact to those interested in the su 
ject that I write you 
resting question, not touched by your corre 


One exceedingly int 


spondents, is the question to what extent the 
framers of the Constitution foresaw and 
tended the doctrine upon the subject wl 
has now become so fully established: and this 
subject is fully considered by Mr. Coxe, wl 
examines the debates and traces the growt! 
the clauses in the Constitution upon the su 
ject from what he calls their * historical aut 
cedents.” This line of investigation is almost 
entirely new. Mr. Coxe als 
length the earlier law system in England at 
the systems upon the continent 
has unearthed numbers of cases w hs \ 
that the American doctrine is not so entirely 


novel as is usually supposed. But the book 
will soon speak for itself 
Very truly yours, Wa. M. MEiGs 


PHILADELPHIA, October 13, 1898 


Notes. 


THE Fleming H. Revell C unnounce * More 
About the Mongols,” by the late James Gil 
mour ; ‘Five Hundred and Eightv-nine Wis 
Sayings,’ selected from Eastern sources by W 


A. Clouston ; ‘The Handwritings of the Kings 








and Queens of E 1,” wit : s by 
W. J. Hardy ; ie Romar f Elect , 
by John Munro ; and * Foreign Missions after 
Century,’ six lectures delivered bet t 
Princeton Theological Seminary by the Rev 
J.S. Dennis, D.D 

Besides the * Letters of J s Russell Lov 
ell,’ edited by Prof. Norten. Harper & Bros 
publish directly a translat f Moltke’s 
‘Essays, Speeches, and Memoirs 
Dress,’ a farce, by W. D. Howells; and ‘Short 
Stories,’ the last of the * Distaff Series 

Thomas Whittaker has nearly ready ‘1 
Significance of Names,” by Ls i Wag 





and ‘A Calendar of Verse.” by George Saints 


bury 

Duprat &€ C f this city hold out a promis 
ing table of contents for their luxurious Boo 
Lovers’ Almanac for 1804, together with etch 


ings by Robida and many other illustrations. 


terial, very much of which is quite new. This 
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r S icultural Characteristics and 
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te ra work of original research or of ob 
servation based on long experience in the 
treatinent of forests in Britain The author 
nfesses that it is, to a considerable extent, 
4 nplliation from the best German sources, 


but says that he can at any rate vouch for the 


correctness of the scientific 
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tain and Burma. The whole subject of for- 
estry is treated methodically in the first fifty- 
four pages; and then follow the individual 
species of British and introduced forest trees, 
from the Scots pine to the willows—in some 
cases as many as twenty or thirty pages be- 
ing devoted to a single species. The general 
character, distribution, tree-form, and root 
system, requirements as to soil, situation, and 
light, age of maturity and reproductive capa- 
city, liability to injury, treatment in the forest, 
sowing and planting are all treated of care- 
fully and thoroughly. As for what the writer 
has translated from the German, one could 
read the book through and not suspect that it 
was not all his own. Of course, the climatic 
conditions of the United States are as different 
from those of England as our kinds of forest 
trees are unlike those of Europe; but the gene- 
ral principles of forestry set forth in this treatise 
may well be studied by thoughtful Americans. 

So may Dr. Jarchow’s ‘Forest Planting: a 
Treatise on the Care of Timber-Lands and 
the Restoration of Denuded Wood-Lands on 
Plains and Mountains,’ published by the O. ange 
Judd Co. The author has had twenty years 
of experience in forestry in northern Ger- 
many, and has had a like period of per- 
sonal observation in this country, and has 
written this practical work as an answer to 
the question, ‘‘ How shall we preserve our 
forests ?” His recommendations are very prac- 
tical, such as that the forests left us should be 
guarded against unlawful encroachment, pro- 
tected from fire, insects, and cattle, cleared of 
dead or defective trees, thinned out where too 
dense, and replanted where there is no other 
remedy. He says: ‘‘ Under all circumstances, 
steps should be taken at once to establish on a 
proper place in the Adirondacks a nursery for 
raising the principal common forest trees to be 
used upon the denuded State lands.” <A fur- 
ther suggestion is, that among the inhabitants 
of the Adirondacks could be found the best 
crude material for good foresters to be trained 
and educated by the State. 

Mrs. Lewis tells very briefly, in ‘ How the 
Codex Was Found’ (Cambridge, Eng.: Mac- 
millan & Bowes), the story of her remarkable 
discovery of a very ancient copy of the Gospels 
in Syriac. Accompanied only by her sister, 
Mrs. Margaret D. Gibson, who edits this 
volume, she spent a month in the winter of 
1892 at the Convent of St. Catherine, Mt. Si- 
nai, photographing ancient manuscripts, 
among them a palimpsest of 358 pages. The 
first part of the book is mainly descriptive of 
the journey and the life at the convent. A 
short account of the identification of the ma- 
nuscript at Cambridge follows, and the closing 
chapter narrates, only too briefly, a second visit 
to Sinai by these ladies in February, 1893, in 
which they were accompanied by Prof. Bensly 
of Cambridge and Mr. Rendel Harris, who 
carefully transcribed the Codex. The editor 
has also added translations of a modern Greek 
description of the convent, and extracts from 
the journal of St. Sylvia of Aquitaine, who 
made a pilgrimage to Sinai in the latter part 
of the fourth century. It is interesting as giv- 
ing a faithful description of the scenery around 
the sacred mountain nearly a century before 
the present convent was built. 

The most convenient translation of the Book 
of Enoch is that of R. H. Charles (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press; New York: Macmillan), based 
on Dillmann’s Ethiopic text, which, however, 
is largely emended after hitherto uncollated 
Ethiopic MSS. and the Gizeh and other Greek 
and Latin fragments. Mr. Charles's critical 
and exegetical notes are good. 





The Rev. Dr. G. U. Pope has published a use- 
ful edition of the Tamil classic, the ‘ Naladiyar’ 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: Mac- 
millan), with English translation and notes. 
It is a contribution both to the history of In- 
dian wisdom and to the knowledge of the Ta- 
mil language. 

W. R. Morfill’s ‘ Poland,’ in the ‘‘ Story of 
the Nations” series (Putnams), is a readable 
work, and gives a fairly lucid account of the 
complicated career of a nation whose misfor- 
tunes have awakened far more sympathy than 
her achievements while she was independent. 
If ‘‘ Freedom shrieked when Kosciusko fell,” 
it was because the spectacle of a people crushed 
by foreign domination always appeals more 
strongly to our sense of justice than does the 
-spectacle of a people oppressed by its own ty- 
rants. The truth is that there was never any 
real freedom, as we understand it, in Poland— 
avery small oligarchy was free to bleed the 
burgher and peasant classes, that was all. The 
fate of Polar.d should be a warning to every 
country of the inevitable ruin which awaits a 
nation in which a small and selfish class—be 
that class military, clerical, hereditary, or 
commercial—absorbs all the civic power and 
enjoys all the resources of the State. Mr. Mor- 
fill attributes the fall of Poland to the want of 
patriotism and to the greed of the nobility; to 
the intolerance of the clergy; to the absence of 
a middle class; to the oppression of the pea- 
santry, who could have no national spirit; and 
to the dearth of great men. He might have 
added as a concomitant cause the weakness of 
the dynastic principle. In other States the 
dynasty was often the prop to which national 
sentiment clung until it was strong enough to 
stand alone. Many illustrations add interest 
to this volume. A better map, in which the 
various partitions should be represented by 
different colors, instead of by confusing dotted 
lines, could easily have been prepared. 

In the current Proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Society incidental mention is 
made of the celebration this year of the cen- 
tennial anniversary in Worcester, Mass., of a 
fire society, sole survivor of its kind, whose 
functions have, however, become ‘social and 
literary rather than ‘antipyretic.’” In No- 
vember, 1892, there was celebrated in Boston the 
inception of the Massachusetts Charitable Fire 
Society, whose object was not to put out fires, 
but to encourage invention to that end and to 
the suppression of them, and to aid sufferers 
by fire. A brief history of this excellent 
and still flourishing organization has just been 
published in handsome shape (Little, Brown & 
Co.), with some fine portrait and other illustra- 
tions. Paul Revere was one of the founders, 
and associated with his are some of the best 
of Boston names, including these suggestive 
ones: the Rev. William Emerson, John Phil- 
lips, Francis Parkman, and Oliver Wendell, be- 
sides Charles Pinckney Sumner, the one-time 
odist of the society. The volume is, in its his- 
torical, biographical, and antiquarian phases, a 
real contribution to the annals of Boston, in 
which city it is wholesome to recall (for our 
present national shame) that a negro woman 
was judicially burned alive for arson in 1681. 
The society now has an income of about $3,000 
a year. The growth of insurance long ago in- 
duced an enlargement of its charter privileges, 
and its benefactions have been extended to the 
victims of various forms of disaster both in and 
out of Massachusetts, and have even availed to 
help found a lying-in hospital. 

We recur to the A. A. 8S. Proceedings to 
mention also a valuable account, by Mr. W. 
Noel Sainsbury, of the British Public Record 








Office, and the material in it for early Ameri- 
can history. And noteworthy is the memoir 
of Maj.-Gen. Thomas Harrison, by Charles H. 
Firth, who proves that this regicide was not 
an ancestor of ex-President Harrison. 

Four years ago, Mr. Henry F. Waters, in 
his researches concerning the pedigree of 
Roger Williams, came upon a connection with 
the Rev. Josse Glover, a New England worthy 
in so far as that he furnished the means for es- 
tablishing at Cambridge the first printing-press 
in Protestant America. Mr. Waters then pro- 
mised to return to Glover, and he now fulfils the 
pledge in the October number of the New Eng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Register. 
Among his ‘‘ Genealogical Gleanings in Eng 
land,” Mr. Waters gives a number of Glover 
wills introducing ‘‘Josse Glover Clerke,” be- 
sides some pertinent notes from the Suffolk 
(Mass.) Court files, which reveal the Appleton 
and Winthrop relationships through Glover’s 
married daughters in this country. The will of 
the Rev. Nicholas Moreton of Southwark brings 
us face to face with John Harvard's transatlan- 
tic pastor; while the wills of Pryaulx and Mer- 
cer complete the links of descent from that pic- 
turesque character, the Rev, Stephen Bachiler, 
who was certainly the ancestor of Whittier, 
and is reputed to be also of Daniel Webster. 
Richard Quiney’s will touches again on John 
Harvard, as it does on Shakspere at Stratford- 
on-Avon. Finally (by our forbearance), the 
wills are given of the mother and brother of 
Edmund Quincy, the immigrant ancestor of 
the eminent New England family bearing that 
name. 

From the astronomical observatory on the 
summit of Mont Blanc, in the construction of 
which M. Eiffel extensively interested himself, 
the following despatch is sent by M. Janssen, 
the distinguished astronomer of Paris and di- 
rector of the astro-physical observatory at 
Meudon: 

“The observatory has been erected, and the 
great work is ended. Only the interior ar- 
rangements now remain to be completed. It 
is a success in which everybody did not be- 
lieve, and which is due to the eathusiasm of our 
courageous workmen, several of whom remain- 
ed for twenty days without coming down, and 
also to the extraordinarily favorable weather 
in August. The wiudlasses adapted for use on 
the snow which I put in their hands worked ad- 
mirably, and greatly contributed to the suc- 
cess and the relief of the workmen. I made 
much use of them in my ascent. It was curious 
and extraordinary to see the materials moved 
by these machines scaling the icy slopes of the 
ridge. We have had no serious accident to de- 
plore. I hope the observatory may be utilized 
for certain observations this autumn.” 


—At the Congress of Astronomy convened 
in Chicago last August, Mr. Alvan G. Clark 
read a significant paper on the great telescopes 
of the future. Most of the important original 
discoveries in the optical line have been made 
with the largest telescopes in use at the time. 
Once seen with the large glass, however, the 
new objects were readily seen with smaller in- 
struments. In the case of discoveries of a 
certain class made with telescopes of medium 
size, Mr. Clark is of the opinion that the dis- 
coveries would have been more numerous and 
important if the discoverers had been able to 
command the largest telescope. When the two 
15-inch telescopes were made in 1846, one for 
Russia and the other for Harvard, they were 
considered monsters, and most astronomers 
thought the limit in size had been reached. 
Then came an interval of fifteen years with no 
increase in size, when in 1860 the order was 
given for an 18'4-inch telescope now at the 
Dearborn Observatory in Evanston. Some ten 
years afterwards, Mr. Newall of Gateshead, 
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England, built a 25-inch telescope, now at Cam- 
bridge, followed in 1873 by the 26-inch for the 
National Observatory at Washington, and one 
of like size at the University of Virginia 
About 1880 the 30-inch glass was ground and 
figured for the Imperial Observatory of Russia 
at Pulkowa; then came the 36-inch Lick tele- 
scope, about seven years later; and now Mr. 
Clark has well under way the largest lenses 
ever constructed, of 40 inchestliamet r, for the 
University of Chicago. Such prodigious in- 
struments are needed to make original dis- 
coveries, and in research bearing upon the 
constitution of the stars they are vastly su- 
perior tosmaller ones. The trouble experienced 
by the earlier opticians in procuring good 
discs of glass seems to have passed away, and 
we are now able to procure discs of almost any 
size, the only obstacles being the time required 
to make them, and the money to pay for them. 


—Mr. Clark strongly expressed the opinion 
that the great telescopes of the future will be 
refractors, not reflectors. The large telescopes 
of the latter type have rarely accomplished 
much except in the hands of the opticians who 
made them; they are extremely sensitive to 
unfavorable conditions affecting the use of the 
high magnifying powers which they are in- 
tended for. But, having once procured the 
great disks for the refracting telescope, all 
that is required is an optician to figure and 
polish them; and he must be an artist in color, 
as well as in light and shade, in order to do the 
perfect work required. This is a very difficult 
task, and the difficulties grow with the con- 
stant increase in size. Furthermore, it is work 
which will probably never be accomplished by 
machinery. Mechanical appliances are availa- 
ble for the rough work of the first polishing, 
but the fine grinding and smoothing is always 
done by hand. The increase in size of even 
our present great refractors is not alone a pos- 
sibility but a fact, and with this will come 
large acquisitions to our present stock of know- 
ledge. The new astronomy as well as the old 
demands more power. 


—The interest of the Catalonians and their 
congeners of the Balearic Islands in the cur- 
rent developments of early American discove- 
ries is manifested in a photographic reproduc- 
tion of the well-known Catalan chart of Ga- 
briell de Valsequa of 1489, very welcome as it 
is to students who have had heretofore to de 
pend on the engraving made by Santarem in 
the days anterior to photographic accuracy. It 
is known that Vespucius owned and paid a 
hundred and thirty ducats for a chart of this 
same Valsequa, and it has been stated that the 
copy belonging to Vespucius was in existence 
in Majorca as late as 1838. Weare not quite 
satisfied that it can be proved to be no other 
than the copy now photographed. Two little 
tracts further attest the current interest in 
these questions among the Majorcans and the 
neighboring Aragonese, both of which have 
been lately printed at Palma, One is on the 
‘Influencia de los Aragoneses en el descubri 
miento de América,’ by Don Miguel Mir of the 
Spanish Academy of History, and the other is 
on the ‘Descubrimiento de América por Cris- 
tébal Colén,’ by Lorenzo Cruellas y Rovira 
The first-named possesses the most interest. It 
Ferdinand the Catholic was lukewarm towards 
the merits of the great Genoese, the descend- 
ants of his subjects apparently do not care to 
be forgotten in the award of credit which the 
nineteenth century is making to the adventur 
ous spirit of the fifteenth. There are some 
eurious questions yet to be settled as to the ex 
act relations which the people of Ferdinand 
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sustained at that time to those of Isabella. The 
present essay is an effort to tind the truth 


In taking the census of Alaska in 1800, the 
Government agent saw that the Arctic Alas 
kans were on the verge of starvation. The 
Whale and walrus, which had been their prin 


cipal food, had been killed 
Whalers, and wild reindeer had been shot by 


or driven off by 
White hunters. The natives, thus cut off from 
former sources of subsistence, had no hope save 
of Government rations such as are doled out to 
Indians. But the agent, Sheldon Jackson, de 
vised a more excellent way. Learning that 
Siberians across the sea made a good living by 
raising domesticated reindeer, which gave to 
them food, clothing, shelter, transportation, 
ete., he became satistied that importing Sibe 

rian animals might be the salvation of the 
Alaskans. On the strength of his report, a bill 
for such an importation was at once introduced 
in Congress and favorably reported on, but fail 
ed topass. The measure, however, so c 
ed itself to benevolent men as wise, humane, 
and demanding immediate action, that several 
thousand dollars were contributed by indivi 
duals in aid of Mr. Jackson's enterprise, and 
the United States vessel in Alaskan waters 
was ordered to render him all possible aid. It 
1ad been contended that reindeer could not be 
bought, or could not bear a thousand miles of 
necessary transportation—could not find food, 


or be protected from wolves. Several of these 


bugbears were short-lived. Before the close 
of 801, Mr. Jackson had purchased sixteen 
head of the Siberian animals and safely trans 
ported them to an island in the harbor of Una- 
laska. They wintered there well, and in the 


spring showed an increase of two 


In 1892 the experiment was still more suc 
cessful. It was backed by a congressional ap 
propriation, the best spots on the mainland 
for colonization had been sought out, and on 
the 4th of July fifty-three deer were put ashore 
at asingle station, on the first inlet south of 
Bering Strait. This number was the first 
instalment of 171 which during the season wet 
With them 
were brought skilled Siberian her i 


distributed to selected points 





whom Alaskan boys were placed : 


tices, With the promise of deer for themselves 


as soon as thev showed that thev could fitly 
When Jackson left his colony 


he was triumphant, but not without tre; 


care for them 


tion. It was impossible for him to hear from 
his herds for more than half a vear, at 
meantime the fate of his experiment must tx 
de« ided 


made, but it is gratifying to know that bis s 


His official report has not vet beer 


cess is commensurate with his philanthropy 








Of the 171, 4 were shipped to other parts of tl 
United States, 18 died from injuries in trans 
portation, 5 from fighting among themselves, 
and 2 strayed away atlanding. To the herd of 
147 in IS ST fawns were | s spring f 
which 79 lived. Up to the middle of July 67 
new imports had arrived from Siberia, and 
more are on the Way. On the w the pros 
pect is good that the Ww stry will not only 
keep the Alaskans from starvat and | ul 
idleness, but will lift th gher pla { 
living 

The excellent series Englis History 
! Contemp v Writers as eived a 
scholarly and t lv ad 1 weph Ja 
ods s T Tews Amey rnygiand (y 
PF. Putnam's Sons Mr. Jacobs has hades 
nthe ve \ ys 4 f evidence in the 
English records relating to the Jews of Eng 
land up tot vear 1205. Latin and Hebrew 























sources, printed and amuscript, a for t? 
first time collected and translated, fort a 
work that reflects credit on the aut! 
dustry no less than on his scholarly exactness 
The mats thus ithe it? ‘sat eht 
n the activity of the Jews in Envlan 
period mentioned, the relatiot ft Chur 
to them, their function as money t sata 
time when capital was needed ‘ s and 
monks, and the attitude of the Rit SY Was 
the sleeping partner in all the Jewish usury 
Mr. Jacobs shows the importance of Aaron of 
Lincoln, by whose moneys nine Cist im 
monasteries of the north country wet 
and whe boasted that he bad 1 t ti 
f St. Albans The story t \ Kohat 
sacre, due to the desir fs t va 
their debts byt shrewd pla \ 
th Jews and Vil ‘ t ft 
idebtedues st at nyt? l t 
fact br ht t bwAlr roobes t 
and spiritua ] I I . ‘ 
during the ist Ut! i t ‘ t v 
He has enha it v ‘ . 
senting: many . vith ¢{ 
bibliograp? il and i ! 
nimnents that a ilwavs nt \ 
at timesa htt va t 
ble thr h t. but t av ? 
\ ut ‘ ’ tra t s Vs ww 
he a hilea t . “ ‘ 
was Peel umd t lea “ 
was Davvill When! \ ard t are! 
leacon saVvil t 7 - 
Bad-place a hha : ‘ 
ter, he said It w ,w ‘ 
ty - § t » st t . vw « 
archdea s S I whos < ti 
Dev wl \ i ig 
t 1 Bad-pas 
leath } bas 
t mibv tl ates - \ : s 
11 i terest ft 1%) 
Pascha vy his ’ t a liassa 
B t D>. Rein } 
, \N } i 
the st vist P \ ‘ 
Equatorial Prov t 
Egyptian off sa S . 
{ ast ‘ T > ‘ hee 
his x x 1 ~ t 
4 ¥ by itt — ‘ 4 t i 
‘ iit? A NM > K ireya 
w is or rallw be ev j Ss saVag f 
worst t ~ Ss as a s ly 
brave and a t lg ss re 
markahl sta ws s ft STW i s and 
stv F Sta ‘ s vil ‘ words 
Ana haryes tvra t i ¥ faitl 
ssness, and il t xtortion With refer 
I tot i We cal i\ it this narra- 
tive, perhaps more than any other, shows how 
rving ¢t mistances Wet al neerned 
unfortunate expedition. Some bitter- 
ness of feeling, surely, is pardonable to one 
who lost a child on this terrible march for lack 
of proper care The main interest of the book, 


wever, centres about Emin Pasha, and many 
ttle details of his life are given which make it 


possible to form what is apparently a truthful 


picture of the man Phough possessing few 
f the her qualities with which the popular 
nthusiasm invested him a few vears ago, he 
had some of the characteristics of the successful 
wler of half-civilized races. But in the hour 


f danger he showed himself fatally lacking in 


If Vita Hassan can be 





believed, the attack of the Mahdists on the 
rovince would certainly have failed but for 


I 
Emin’s timidity and dilatory action. His was 


oP ghproste 


<a the 
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a most difficult situation, however, and perhaps 
it is the chief merit of this book that it shows 
so clearly and effectively what Emin had to 
contend against. The closing chapter sketches 
briefly the present condition of the Sudan so 
far as it is known. Asa proof of the hatred 
with which the Mahdists have inspired the 
people, the author quotes the first two lines of 
a ballad sung throughout the eastern Sudan, 
notwithstanding the strenuous efforts of the 
Khalif to prevent it: 

“ O Father Negus, O Englishmen, rescue us. 

Sons of kings were we, and now are we become as 

women 


; 


‘* Father Negus” is the king of Abyssinia. 


LETTERS OF A PESSIMIST. 


Schopenhauer-Briefe. Herausgegeben »von 
Ludwig Schemann. Leipzig: Brockhaus; 
New York: Westermann. 1893. 

ALTHOUGH no man of genius was ever more 
convinced of his greatness and of the immor- 
tality of his writings than Arthur Schopen- 
hauer, he did not wish his private letters to be 
printed. When, a few years before his death, 
his apostle Bahnsen expressed a desire to copy 
the letters to Becker, he begged him to desist, 
on the ground that such duplication would in- 
crease the chance of their falling into the hands 
of a publisher, ‘‘ which I do not desire, since 
they are letters hastily written, without pre- 
meditation or care. You will assuredly not 
lose much thereby; for they contain no new 
ideas whatever, as I am not in the habit of 
squandering such in private correspondence.” 
In the case of his letters to members of his own 
family he had other grounds for not wishing 
them tobe printed. During the period of the 
quarrel and long estrangement with his mother 
and sister, his irascible temper must have 
given birth to letters which neither he nor the 
recipients could have wished to be preserved 
for the scandal-mongers of future generations; 
accordingly they were destroyed, and not a 
trace of them has been found by his biogra- 
phers and followers. Although this is on the 
whole a matter for congratulation, one regrets 
the loss of the numerous characteristic touches 
and bits of autobiography which these letters 
must have contained, and of which we have an 
occasional echo in the numerous and volumi- 
nous letters of his mother. In one of these 
(dated 1807) she says, in reply to one of his 
communications: ‘‘ You arean ungodly fellow, 
and you lead your mamma to ungodliness, too, 
for, may the Lord pardon me, I had to laugh 
over the death of honest old Stender, and that 
surely is not permissible.” In these letters he 
seems to have allowed his pessimistic candor 
and censoriousness even greater sway than in 
his published writings, for his mother repeated- 
ly urges him to be more careful in his way of 
expressing himself, since the post-office is not 
to be trusted, and half a word is enough for 
her. 

In spite of Schopenhauer’s obvious desire 
that none of his letters should appear in print, 
his disciples and friends have now made pub- 
lic every scrap they could find, justifying 
themselves on the ground of duty to the'world, 
and the conviction that his wish applied only 
to his lifetime. Frauenstiidt, Gwinner, Lind- 
ner, and others have given to the world speci- 
mens of his correspondence, but it remained 
for Herr Schemann to attempt a collection of 
the miscellaneous groups and single letters 
written to various parties. Questions of copy- 
right and other considerations prevented him 
from including all of Schopenhauer’s letters in 
the volume now before us, and it must, there- 





fore, be regarded merely as a supplement to | 
previous publications. Most of the material 
presented is new and based on the MSS., but 
in the case of special groups the editor has 
secured permission to insert letters already 
printed. He has also inserted a considerable 
number of letters addressed to Schopenhauer 
by his mother, his disciples, and admirers, most 
of which are also worth reading. The appen- 
dix contains more than a hundred pages of 
notes on the correspondence, and miscellaneous 
information about the philosopher's friends, 
his Jast will, etc. In short, it is a book which 
will prove invaluable to future biographers, 
and at the same time all admirers of the most 
lucid and poetic philosopher since Plato will 
find therein much to instruct and entertain 
them. For although Schopenhauer was right 
in saying that he did not ‘‘squander” impor- 
tant new ideas in his private letters, he could 
not help throwing valuable side-lights on va- 
rious points, while his grim but honest person- 
ality is vividly brought before us during their 
perusal. 

Unlike her son, Johanna Schopenhauer did 
not destroy her family correspondence. Quite 
the contrary, she asked for the return of most 
of it, for the purpose of incorporating it in her 
memoirs. She was a most voluminous writer, 
for while her son’s collected works are in- 
cluded in six volumes, hers are extant in 
twenty-four. From her letters to Arthur, 
Herr Scbemann has included in his volume a 
number of extracts that afford glimpses of her 
style and mind, which are the more interesb- 
ing as, according to Schopenhauer's doctrine, 
men of genius inherit their intellect from the 
mother, their character from the father. She 
was undemonstrative, averse to a show of sen- 
timent. ‘*You have just left me,” she once 
wrote to Arthur. ‘I still inhale the smoke of 
your cigar. I know I shall not see you again 
for along time. We have spent the evening 
most agreeably together; let that be the part- 
ing. When you get these lines, I shall probably 
not be here any more;should I be, do not call! 
I cannot endure leave-taking.” And a few 
days later she wrote that he was a good boy 
for taking her ‘‘ Polish leave ” asit was meant. 
When Arthur writes to her, dissatisfied with 
his position and the world, she replies: “I 
know only too well how little of the happy 
spirit of youth was allotted to you, how much 
disposition to melancholy musings you re- 
ceived as a sad inheritance from your father.” 
She feels that he lacked a mother’s care and ad- 
vice in the period of transition to serious life, 
and attempts to console him with the maxim 
that every man not destined to be a mere log 
must have his moments of dissatisfaction with 
the world. She tells him that the more she 
observes mankind, especially when in distress, 
the more does she notice and admire its noble 
traits; but such optimistic sentiments are en- 
tirely thrown away on Arthur. 

Johanna Schopenhauer had the good luck to 
be one of Goethe’s friends in Weimar, and she 
tells her son many interesting things about 
their social intercourse, of which Goethe's bio- 
graphers (especially Diintzer) have been glad 
to avail themselves. We get glimpses of the 
poet following Johanna’s example in alleviat- 
ing the sufferings of the wounded after the 
battle of Jena; of the amiability, sincerity, 
and frankness of his character, and its childlike 
simplicity. She relates how one day he helped her 
and Meyer to make a fire-screen: ‘If a sena- 
tor or burgomaster could see how Meyer and I 
glue together paper cuttings while Goethe and 
the others stand by eagerly proffering their 





advice, he would feel a genuine Christian pity 


for us poor childish souls.” Arthur’s personal 
acquaintance with Goethe did not begin till 
some years later, when he spent a winter in 
Weimar, where, as he says in an autobiograph- 
ic sketch, ‘‘I enjoyed the association with 
Goethe, which became as intimate as a differ- 
ence of thirty-nine years in our ages permit- 
ted.” He worshipped Goethe as he did no one 
else but Kant, and almost the only utterances 
of personal enthfsiasm in his writings are his 
references to ‘‘ the divine Goethe,” to the ‘‘ in- 
finite advantages ” of intercourse with him, or 
a passage like this: ‘‘ Your friend, our great 
Goethe, is well, is merry, social, well-disposed, 
friendly; praised be his name to all eternity.” 

Schopenhauer’s correspondence with Goethe 
(seventeen letters, 1814-1818) is given complete 
in the present volume, and forms its most valua- 
ble feature. It relates entirely to the subject 
of Goethe’s writings on color-phenomena and 
Schopenhauer’s treatise on the same subject, in 
which he endeavors to comprise Goethe's iso- 
lated facts under a theory, supplying them 
with an a-priori proof; but, while accepting 
most of Goethe’s observations, controverting a 
few of them, Schopenhauer’s attitude in this 
correspondence is characteristic. He has for- 
warded his treatise to Goethe in the hope that 
it would be cordially welcomed as a desirable 
prop of an edifice which the scientific experts 
were inclined to pooh-pooh. When Goethe de- 
lays a definite answer, yet keeps the MS , the 
pessimist is unable to restrain the expression 
of disappointment, impatience, and fear that 
some one might plagiarize his ideas. Goethe, 
on his part, behaved in this matter in a way 
curiously opposed to his usual frankness and 
sincerity. Whether he was influenced by the 
few points of disagreement or some other con- 
sideration, is not clear, but he refused to give 
his correspondent a definite criticism, although 
Schopenhauer begged him over and over again, 
in the most pleading tones, to do so, whether 
the verdict should be favorable or unfavora- 
ble. Details cannot be given here, but two inci- 
dental sentences from Schopenhauer’s letters 
may be cited as illustrations of intellectual 
traits: ‘‘I know with absolute certainty that 
Iam the first who has provided a true theory 
of color. I know, too, that this theory 
will some day be universally accepted and fa- 
miliar to school-children.” In the other pas- 
sage to be cited he endeavors to account for 
his nervous fears for the fate of his manuscript: 
‘“*T know from your own statement that your 
literary activity is of secondary importance to 
you, actual life the main thing. With me the 
contrary is true; what I think, what I write is 
of value and importance to me; what I per- 
sonally experience and what happens to myself 
is a matter of indifference to me, nay, of scorn.” 

Had not Goethe chosen to act so strangely 
and ungenerously towards the most intellec- 
tual of all his followers and admirers, had he 
endorsed the Farbenlehre and sent it into the 
world with a preface of his own, Schopen- 
hauer’s fame might not have had to wait seve- 
ral decades longer before it was fairly launched. 
Eleven years after his correspondence with 
Goethe, he made another effort to draw atten- 
tion to his theory of colors by translating it 
(with important changes) into Latin, in order, 
as he says, ‘‘to appeal from the German pub- 
lic to the European.” The publication was 
delayed in a most vexatious manner. expli- 
cable by the fact that the periodical in which 
it was to appear was in a moribund condition. 
For ten years Schopenhauer had not sent 
anything to the printer, so little encourage- 
ment did his contemporaries give him. The 
translation he had of course made pro gloria 
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alone, for he received nothing for it, and he 
consoles himself with Jean Paul's witty maxim 
‘Not till books no longer have a price shall 
we have some that are priceless.” He pro 
nounces the Latin version greatly superior t 
the German, notwithstanding the lincuistie 
disadvantage of using a dead languac: It is 
odd to find that as a youth he did not like to 
study Latin, and made so little headway that 
his mother, as she relates, was for advising him 
to drop it, but was dissuaded by Goethe. In 
later years he became an enthusiast for the 
dead languages, and never wearied of contrast 
ing classical elegance with the s!ovenliness 
of modern literature, or of berating peopk 
in general for their ignorance of L: 
Greek. 





These letters give us also a vivid realization 


of Schopenhauer’s thorough mastery of mx 

dern languages. English, French, Italian, 
Spanish, were almost as familiar to him as toa 
native. That he read the London Times every 
day of his life is notorious. In a letter toa 
publisher (150-152), in which he offers to trans 
late two of Hume's masterworks (on religion), 
he says: ‘‘As I learned the English languags 
thoroughly in early youth from a country pat 

son near London, I have retained a ready com 
mand of it: so that all Englishmen with whom 
I have had much converse of late, especially in 
Italy, acknowledged that they had never heard 
their language so well spoken by a foreigner; 
twice, indeed, for a while, I was mistaken 
among them for an Englishman.” In the same 
letter he adds: ‘tI would also offer my services 
for translations from the Italian. Both by a 
residence of almost two years in Italy and by 
much reading IT have acquired an intimate 
knowledge of the language.” What be had in 
mind especially was a philosophical work by 
Giordano Bruno. Eight years later we find him 
appealing to Keil in Leipzig, as the leading 
German authority on Spanish, for assistance 
in finding a publisher for a translation of 
Balthasar Gracian’s ‘Oridieculo Manual,’ addir 
the information that for seven years past 

had been devoting himself to a study of that 
language, and subjoining as proof of his pr 

ficiency some corrections in the text of Keil’s 
edition of Calderon, which had escaped even 


the eye of the expert critic. Keil cordially 








welcomed him to the realm of Spanish ra 
ture: ‘* IT have compared your lation with 


the original, and admired the accuracy wit! 
which you have reproduced in German the lan 
guage of this old and difficult author.” \ 
publisher was found, but could not come t 
terms with the translator as regards the remu 
neration for the first edition and a possible 


second. 


French, too, was a language in which our 
philosopher felt thoroughly at hor Pages 


182-5 are taken up with a letter, written in 
French, to a Paris publisher, who had at 
nounced a translation of Goethe’s works. 7 


him Schopenhauer offered his services for 





final revision. The project came to naught 
and even if it had not, it is not likely that 
Schopenhauer’s services woul ive bee 
cepted, for his contemporaries had 1 se 
him in any role or ecapacity—the more’s tl 
pity, for it arrested his productivity, and 
the present instance deprived the w 

most interesting commentary on the’s 
poems, founded, as Schop uer | s 
‘on circumstances known only to yp 
friends of the poet.” Luckily he was 1 ‘ 
ignored when he took up anot scheme 
begged the e rs f Kant’s w Ss. 20s 
kranz and Schubert rh as to mak 
the first version of Kant’s ‘Critique of Pur 


silastic intimidation, and, therefore, a weak 


popularity and the growin 
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Reason’ the basis of their edition, instead of 
the second, as thev had intended to do With 


all his worship of Kant, Schopenhauer ex 


presses his conviction (p. IST) that the changes 


in the second edition were the result of eccle 


ness of the aged philosopher, to whom we 


should apply, as to all others, the corrected 
max i fis ni isi To retair 
he second version would be, he savs, ke 
lacing the recovered genuine limb of a 


statue by the side of the restoration instead of 


Uy g y 
nost lucid and vigerous writings, and their 
ulue is increased by a supplement of four 
pages giving minutely all the differences be 
tween Kant’s two editions—a supplement 
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as sitting in his room surrounded by sixteen 
living dogs. 


RECENT NOVELS. 
Nowadays, and Other Stories. 
Hibbard. Harper & Bros. 
The Translation of a Savage. 
Parker. D. Appleton & Co. 
The Two Salomes. By Maria Louise Pool. 
Harper & Bros. 


By George A. 


By Gilbert 


A Father of Six, and an Occasional Holiday. 
By N. E. Potapeeko. Translated by W. A. 
Gaussen, B.A. Cassell Publishing Co. 

Mr. HIBBARD passes easily from grave to gay 

and again from gay to grave, and in each vein 

shows decided merit. He is seen at his best in 
his lighter mood, exhibiting there less tendency 
to mannerism, and expressing his idea more 
definitely and compactly. ‘‘ Guilty Sir Guy” 
is a pleasing extravaganza, with neat things 
not too sparsely strewn through the dialogue. 
“A Flirt” hits off what Mr. Hibbard is pleased 
to dub *“‘ militant girlhood,” with spirit and an 
evident leaning to the ‘‘coming-on” young 
woman of modern development. Rightly or 
wrongly, one imagines a Western flavor in the 
social tone and in the descriptions of places. 
But sharp individualization either of persons 
or places need not be looked for in any of these 
stories; all are more or less marred by a ten- 
dency to generalize that very nearly overlaps 
the limits of platitude. An unfortunate in- 
clination to piece out the story-teller’s web 
with the preacher’s shuttle is most marked in 
the first story, ‘‘Nowadays.” If, however, 

Mr. Hibbard is not yet past-master of his 

craft, he has left his ’prentice manner well be- 

hind him, and his present volume is quite clever, 
with a promise that bespeaks a welcome for 
his next venture whenever it shall appear. 

In ‘The Translation of a Savage’ there is 
novelty enough of incident to tickle the palate 
of the most jaded novel-reader. The irruption 
into the domestic circle of a well-bred, deco- 
rous, English county family of a bride in 
moccasins and buckskins is an episode that 
comes as near being something new under the 
sun as can reasonably be expected in these 
days of strained invention. Choosing such a 
bride from her father’s wigwam, and forward- 
ing her promptly, in her aboriginal blanket, to 
an English home, may also be regarded as a 
haute nouveauté in the way of revenge for 
parental interference in the matter of another 
marriage. How admirably the worldly but 
high-minded Armour family behaves under 
this dispensation of a son’s hand is very reada- 
bly and convincingly set down. Beyond this 
point, however, something is left to desire. 
Lali’s transformation into the conventional, 
neglected, unsuspectedly beautiful, and late- 
loved wife proceeds at such a breakneck speed 
that the imagination has difficulty in keeping 
pace, and reason rebels. It was not, after all, 
a savage, daughter to Eye-of-the-Moon, that 
Frank Armour wedded in his fit of pique, but 
only a transmigrated angel. The secondary 
love stories are of the stuff out of which the 
book-maker ordinarily manufactures his pad- 
ding; and some sentimentalities, pretty enough 
in the nursery, are here a trial to the taste. 
To sum up one’s impressions briefly, this is a 
book whose lively begiygning is not justified by 
its end, yet which no one will be satisfied to 
put down until the end has been made matter 
of certainty and assurance. 

Ever since Elsie Venner first left the mind in 
a state of delightful bewilderment, there has 
been no dearth of New England heroines with 











psychical complications to unravel. It is con- 
sequently not much of a surprise to discover 
that the two Salomes are not two girls, but one 
girl with two heredities. The blood of a 
Spanish grandfather has somehow got mixed 
with the otherwise unadulterated Puritan 
strain of this fair Yankee’s ancestry. Hence 
her lack of mantling blushes, and other pecu- 
liarities of a more serious nature. The latter 
do not appear until home, its cranberry bogs 
and syntax-defying lovers, have been exchang- 
ed for Florida, with a ‘‘climate” and a lover 
of another stamp. The exact means by which 
this change of scene is carried out may be 
learned from the volume with great minuteness 
of detail. Realism without reality is a per- 
vading characteristic in the story of Salome’s 
singular lapse from integrity. A book that 
raises questions may be the very best sort of a 
book; to close a tale with a large interroga- 
tion point is the method of some of our clever- 
est story-tellers. But the whys and wherefores 
that here intrude are not the sort that urge the 
mind again to try conclusions with character 
and destiny; they are the expression of con- 
fusion and disagreement. A return to the 
simpler themes and more restrained manner 
with which Miss Pool first pleased her readers, 
is the best that can be wished her. 

It isa pity that the author of the pleasant 
little Russian country sketches should again be 
deprived of the credit, as he was in the case 
of the first volume of his which was translated 
into English. In the former instance, the 
publishers had the unhappy thought to print 
his name in Russian characters only, on the 
title-page. These were guessed at by each re- 
viewer separately, and the variety and compli- 
cation of the results were marvellous. On the 
present occasion, when there is a pretence of 
furnishing the English transliteration, the ini- 
tials are wrong and the surname reads Pota- 
pecko instead of Potapenko. 

‘A Father of Six” is the melancholy story of 
a poor diatchék in Little Russia, who has six 
children, the eldest aged seven years, and a 
wife who is dying of consumption. He is 
anxious to be ordained a priest, that he may 
get a better position and salary to rear his 
children; but the bishop has refused to ordain 
him because he does not sing in tune—a much 
more important matter in Russia than the 
foreign reader would suppose. As a last re- 
sort he borrows, on very hard terms, money to 
bribe the secretary of the consistorium from 
the usurious daughter of his priest, Father 
Pankratii, himself a shrewd farmer and hoard- 
er, but returns in despair, after another refu- 
sal, to find his wife almost at the last gasp. 
She begs him to hasten back at once to the 
bishop, forty versts away, confide the case to 
him in person, and beseech him to administer 
ordination at once, on the chance of her being 
still alive, since it is illegal to ordain widow- 
ers, unless under very exceptional circum- 
stances, and when they are over forty years of 
age. Father Anton is only twenty-eight, there 
are no exceptional circumstances in his case, 
and if he remains amere diatchék at his wife's 
death his hopes are at an end for ever, and his 
children must starve on his slender salary. 
The kindly old bishop yields to poor Father 
Anton’s entreaties, and runs the risk of the 
wife’s death. Father Anton returns to his 
wretched home to find his wife dead, and the 
future of his children assured—provided he 
can get a post as priest, and can pay off the 
large debt which he has contracted to the 
hard-hearted priest’s daughter. How these two 
points are to be managed, the author omits to 
mention. It is an affecting little story, told in 





an agreeable, straightforward way, with no at- 
tempt at padding or fine writing. 

The same may be said of the much slighter 
sketch called ‘‘ An Occasional Holiday,” which 
narrates how a formerly well-to-do peasant is 
driven by bad harvests and misfortune to hire 
out as a laborer to a virago of a priest’s wife, 
at starvation wages. During his year of ser- 
vice with this termagant, an overwhelmingly 
abundant harvest runs up the price of labor to 
such a degree that while Artem is getting but 
forty rubles a year, laborers in the hayfields 
are getting a ruble and a half a day, with a 
prospect of double that sum when the grain 
harvest is ripe. The manner in which the 
laborers of the Squire goon asudden “strike,” 
and the scenes between the priest, his fury of a 
wife, Artem and her other servants, who de- 
sert for higher wages (with perfect right, it 
must be observed), are delightfully told. 

The translation is fairly good, but, with more 
knowledge of the language and of the customs 
of the country, several peculiar errors might 
have been avoided. For example, it is certain 
that poor Father Anton never had ‘‘a beaver 
cassock,” beaver being a very expensive fur, 
and used only for collars. Again, as ‘‘ requiem 
masses” are said only in church, it is not pos- 
sible that the sentence with which the first 
story ends can have been rightly translated. 
The word must have been panikhidi, which 
means prayers of a certain kind, not ‘‘a re- 
quiem mass.” The English of the rendering is, 
at times, extremely careless, e. g., ‘It was far 
to the town—forty versts—and therefore im- 
possible to drag an invalid thither during the 
winter time; moreover, it was impossible to 
persuade Natiénka to do so”—Nationka being 
the invalid in question. 


A MEDIATORIAL HISTORY. 


The United States: An Outline of Political 
History, 1492-1871. By Goldwin Smith, 
D.C.L. Macmillan & Co, 1893. 

It is significant that Messrs. Higginson and 
Channing’s ‘English History for American 
Readers’ and the work before us, ‘‘ intended 
for English rather than American readers,” 
have met with immediate acceptance and 
passed to a second edition. They are likely to 
have a common use as text-books in our higher 
schools and academies. But here their resem- 
blance ends, as they differ not more widely in 
theme than in construction. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s sketch is a literary masterpiece, as 
readable as a novel, remarkable for its com- 
pression without dryness, and its brilliancy 
without any rhetorical effort or display. What 
American could, with so broad a grasp, and 
so perfect a style for those who, in Edward 
FitzGerald’s phrase, ‘‘like to sail before the 
wind over the surface of an even-flowing elo- 
quence,” have rehearsed our political history 
from Columbus to Grant in 300 duodecimo 
pages of open type? or would have manifested 
greater candor in his judgment of men and 
events in a period of four centuries? It is 
enough to say that no one before Mr. Smith 
has attempted the feat, and that he has the 
field to himself. 

Americans, as they have already proved, 
will buy this compendium eagerly, and it is al- 
ready evident that they will judge it favora- 
bly, in spite of opinions and estimates at vari- 
ance with their traditions or (in the case of our 
more recent history) with the convictions of 
perhaps one-half of the present generation. 
Herein lies precisely its value as a mental sti- 
mulus to the private reader, and as an occasion 
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for discussion, reflection, and research in the 
class-room such as our formal text-book-mak- 
ers are almost under bonds not to furnish. In 
a work which makes the impression of having 
been produced at a single heat, errors of fact 
have naturally been pointed out 
has noticed the slip by which the Charter Oak 
is spirited from Hartford to Providence; an- 


One critic 


other has corrected the tale of Benton's years 
in the Senate; a third, profiting by Mr. Wa 
ters’s discoveries, controverts the assertion that 
Roger Williams was a Welshman instead of a 
Londoner; a fourth 
‘red herrings” of the winter's ‘salted provi 
which the boy Franklin 


may object to making 
sions” begged his 
father to say grace over in the cask by way 
of saving time (the popular gloss is pork 
and we will add that Mr. Smith's apologia 
for the mother country, in her dealings with” 
the colonies before the might 
properly have been strengthened by his adopt 
ing not the contemporary and transmitted 
view of Gov. Andros’s arbitrary character, 
but the vindication which he has received at 
the hands of a fair-minded American histori- 
cal student, Mr. W. H. Whitmore, editor of 
the ‘Andros Tracts.’ It has not failed to be 
remarked, too, that the New England colonies 
receive the greater part of Mr. Smith's atten- 
tion, to the apparent neglect of the others; but 
here we touch the main object which our au 
thor had in view, viz., to interest his own 
countrymen in our annals, and it would have 
to be shown that any other group of colonies 
compares with New England in the richness of 
its material for picturesque narration, or for 
exhibiting the development of self-government, 
the spirit of independence, enterprise, expan 


tevolution, 


sion, nationality, humanity, on this continent. 

Mr. Smith’s rapid summary, then, though 
submitted to an American audience, must not 
be regarded as a challenge of accepted ideas 
We are allowed to overhear, as it were, a dis 
course conceived in absolute good will to this 
country, in an ardent desire to cement fra- 
ternal and peaceful relations with his own 
Heaven knows that we need every possible cor 
rective of the wretched little school histories 
which, unconsciously no doubt, perpetuate in 
our youth of to-day the animosities engender 
ed by wars between an America and an Eng- 
land not those of to-day, and make this thought 
less age an easy prey to protectionist chauvin- 
ism. We can but welcome the privilege of lis 
tening to the old story told by one not of our- 
selves, thcugh in sympathy with us, and who 
does not ask us to forget that he is an Englis! 
man, but only to make allowance for his posi- 
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tion as one ** who regards the American com- 
monwealth as the 
race, and looks forward to the voluntary re- 
union of the American branches of the race 
within its pale, yet desires to do justice to the 
mother country and to render to her the meed 
of gratitude which will always be her due.” 
The rest is a matter of personal equation or of 
literary art. Thus, when Mr. Smith says (p.' 

‘*Unhappily these [Puritans], in common with 
other colonists of the period, retained not only 
their love of the old land, but their political 
tie to it,” and again (p. 64), ‘It cannot be too 
often repeated that the relation between the 
imperial country and a colonial dependency 
was radically false,” we read between the lines 
a sermon to Canadians. They are in his mind, 
too, when he asks, on page 70, ‘* Would Chat 

ham have thought of allowing the colonies t 
lay protective duties on British 
talked of forbidding them even to make a nail 
for a horseshoe?” So 
home rule crops up in the sentence (p. 128 
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‘Inthe group of States with which the fram 
ers f the had to deal 


wering predom 


Constitution] 
there was no t 
the permanent jealousy of the rest, as there 
would be if England were federally united with 
Wales, and Ireland.” Twice, too (pp 
175 and 217), he 


the part plaved by Irish immigrati 


insists, not untruthfullv, on 





ing the waning sentiment of hatred towards 
Britain, vet with less than his usual justice t 
the victims of British misrule. and more than 
his customary palliation ng 
doing. Nor does he fail t all 
ance with the pro-slavery Democracy, in spite 
of O'Connell’s example and exhort tot 
contrary; or Father Mathew's forgetting in 
America ‘‘that he had signed fin Lreland} an 
anti-slavery manifest 
In Mr. Bryce’s * American Commonwe 
it may be alleged as a defect that too littl 


stress is laid upon siavery asa factor in modi 


fving the political development of this cour 
try. Mr. Smith’s sketch is not liable to this 
charge Five chapters embrace the whole of 
it, and the fourth deals explicitly with “Ds 
mocracy and Slavery,” while the fifth, ** Ruy 


ture and Reconstruction,” is, of course, only a 








continuation of the same topic; and the tw 
together constitute nearly one-half of the et 
tire work. But slavery begins to be mentioned 
as early as page 25, and is never afterwards 
lost sight of. Such a proportion of attentior 
to this subject is a refreshing novelty, without 
example among our native historians. Hard! 
to be called novel, though individual and strik 
ing in their mode of presentation, are M 
Smith's characterizations of leading statesmet 
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tion, one of the most familiar of distinctions, | that is no sign that it is nothing but unlike- 


upon which all this dishwater about discrimi- 
nation has just as much bearing, and no more, 
as upon any other distinction that any au- 
thor might anywhere draw upon any subject. 
What an accomplished artist in tedium! 

But the most stupefying principle in Spen- 
cer’s writings is, for some readers, not his 
method of expressing himself; much, less is it 
the essence of his thought, which (we need not 
say) is almost always striking and impressive. 
It is that the thought is developed in an old- 
fashioned way. In 1857 Mr. Spencer was not 
a remarkably well-read man in philosophy. He 
has himself admitted his ignorance of Kant. 
There is much in German idealism having an 
intimate relation to the philosophy of evolution 
of which he knew no more than an Italian 
monk would to-day know of Spencer. Outside 
his great conception, he was hardly more than 
abreast of his reader’s stage of thinking. But 
to construct a durable system of philosophy it 
is necessary to build upon the solid foundation 
of deep reflection upon all that man has excogi- 
tated. During the many years that Spencer 
has devoted to writing his books, he has read 
little, especially of the kind that records ad- 
vancing thought. The list of authorities in the 
volume before us illustrates this. It contains 
something like a hundred books. Two-thirds 
of them relate to savage life, and were very 
likely epitomized by readers. At any rate, it 
is for the most part crude and uncritical ma- 
terial. A quarter of the whole are old stand- 
bys which every educated man is supposed to be 
familiar with, orat least to know about. Then 
there are works on ethnology, anthropology, 
and biology, of a special character; and the 
small residuum is hardly calculated to give a 
serious idea of modern thought. The inevita- 
ble result has been that Mr. Spencer has fallen 
behind the times. He treats at wearisome 
length difficulties that are no difficulties, and 
consequences that are obvious, while many of 
the questions, objections, and suggestions that 
most interest the reader he soon finds have not 
entered into the author’s head. 

If Mr. Spencer’s shortcomings and_blind- 
nesses were such as one could see were natural 
and almost inevitable to a mind engrossed with 
the conception of evolution, though they 
would make him more one-sided, they would 
not prevent the full presentation of his side of 
the question. But that is not the case; they 
in fact either have no relation to evolutionism, 
or, and that more frequently, actually antago- 
nize it. Take, as the first example at hand, 
the passage quoted above, which represents 
every operation of the mind as a recognition 
of a likeness or the recognition of an unlike- 
According to this, every operation of 
volition, every operation of going to sleep, and 
every other mental operation, is but an act of 
recognizing. The first objection to this is that 
recognizing is something which takes place in 
the focus of attention, so that all the opera- 
tions of the mind would take place in that fo- 
cus, while all modern psychologists agree that 
most mental operations are so far into the 
dark that there is room for doubt whether 
they are in the field of consciousness at all. 
Clearly, a theory of the evolution of the mind 
would be aided by thus conceiving mind to 
shade off into unconsciousness. The next thing 
we notice about the opinion quoted is that it 
implies that all relations can be analyzed into 
likenesses and unlikenesses, the falsity of which 
has been recognized by every analyst who 
has seriously examined the question. Spencer 
says that sequence is unlikenesg in order. Un- 


ness, 


doubtedly, a sequence is an unlikeness, but 





ness, or nothing but a compound of likenesses 
and unlikeness. It clearly cannot be so, for 
when A is like or unlike B, B has that same 
relation to A; while when A is followed by B, 
B is ipso facto not followed by A. Spencer is 
therefore tiresome, with his old-world psycho- 
logy of likeness and unlikeness; it is particular- 
ly unfavorable to clear conceptions of evolu- 
tion, which demand a recognition of the dis- 
tinction between temporal relations and the 
mere acervations of the crudest form of gene- 
ralization. 

In ethics Mr. Spencer adopts the hedonistic 
theory. Almost no reason has ever been given 
for this, except that most dangerous of rea- 
sons, that we cannot help thinking so. We 
certainly are under no such necessity, and the 
theory ought to be regarded with great sus- 
picion for the present, until scientific observa- 
tion can be brought to bear upon it. At 
any rate, it is nothing but a disfigurement 
of evolutionary ethics, which it only weak- 
ens, 

A system of philosophy ought to consist in 
the development of an idea, in the tracing of it 
out into its necessary consequences, and in the 
comparison of these consequences with expe- 
riences. This comparison will show how far 
the philosophy may be accepted and what mo- 
difications of it are required. This view makes 
of a system of philosophy nothing more nor 
less than a very general scientific theory, and 
it follows asa consequence that a system of phi- 
losophy, like every other scientific theory, must 
stand or fall with its power of making success- 
ful predictions. But Herbert Spencer, instead 
of trying to show what characters his first prin- 
ciples require the facts of biology, of psycholo- 
gy, and of sociology to possess—what those 
principles virtually predict—and then proceed- 
ing to compare those predictions with the facts, 
has begun by endeavoring to make out what 
the character of those facts is, and has loosely 
traced, as he went along, such harmony with 
his theory as he could. No philosophy can be 
firmly established in that way. Nevertheless, 
it is incontestable that shortly after Mr. Spen- 
cer began to write, the world began to take up 
the idea of evolution, and that to-day nine- 
tenths of all thinking men carry it just about 
as far as Spencer does. A man who should 
have a theory carrying it a little further, al- 
though that theory should be of such a nature 
that it should afford predictions mathematical- 
ly deduced from it, and capable of being com- 
pared with experience, would find no encou- 
ragement to develop his theory, or even to 
state itas far as already developed, or to com- 
pare by laborious mathematical calculations 
the predictions already made with observations 
already made. 

As for the present volume, its contents have 
little or nothing to do with the theory of evo- 
lution. Its discussions of special questions, 
such as the poor-laws, coming from such a 
mind as Spencer, must, of course, have their 
value. But its general principles are little 
more than prejudices, and that of a pretty old- 
fogy kind. No doubt, in questions of morals, 
prejudices are proper subjects of respect, espe- 
cially when they are such as are shared by all 
parties and all civilized nations. At the same 
time they are not unlikely to contain errors 
which may become important when applied to 
novel questions. We have always understood 
that the last parts of the Ethics were to be the 
crowning glory of the Synthetic Philosophy. 
Will the world be persuaded that British tory- 
ism is the truth with which the universe has so 
long been in travail? 








Memoirs of William Nelson Pendleton, D.D., 
Rector of Latimer Parish, Lexington, Vir- 
ginia; Brigadier-General C. S. A.; Chief of 


Artillery, Army of Northern Virginia. By 
his daughter, Susan P. Lee. Philadelphia: 


J. B. Lippincott Co. 1893. 

ONE does not hesitate to speak of the subject 
of these memoirs as Doctor, rather than as 
General, Pendleton, although he was a West 
Point graduate and served with credit, if not 
with distinction, through the whole course of 
the rebellion in the Confederate army. We 
have only to look at the picture of his face 
which fronts the title-page to be aware that 
his dominant quality was ecclesiastical and not 
military. Itis the typical ecclesiastical face, 
that of the priest clothed with a little brief 
authority and serenely conscious of his official 
dignity and importance. The whole course of 
the book bears out this first impression. The 
ecclesiastical proprieties are never silent in the 
midst of arms. Willingly at all times Gen. 
Pendleton puts by his sword and takes his 
shepherd’s crook, and we always feel that the 
joy of battle which delights him most is be- 
hind the pulpit-cushion, not the bristling para- 
pet. His life is written by his daughter, Mrs. 
Lee, the wife of Edwin G. Lee, a Confederate 
general, casually mentioned as a kinsman of 
Robert E. Lee, but with no hint of the de- 
gree of his relationship. The tone is feminine 
throughout, and, though but seldom shrill, is 
never critical or dispassionate. There is no 
praise of her father which is not willingly con- 
ceded to her filial piety. In every personal 
relation he was a man to honor and esteem, 
one who laid the lowliest duties on himself 
with a patient heart, who, whether as a ser- 
vant of the Church Militant or the Confede- 
racy triumphant or defeated, did his work 
man-fashion, in a simple, honest, and straight- 
forward way. 

Mrs. Lee’s biography is not less valuable for 
not being critical. It is wonderfully instruc- 
tive. Weseem to be reading again the head- 
lines of the Southern newspapers during the 
war and their editorials of flaming hope and 
eager expectation. This note is loudest in the 
letters of Sandie Pendleton, a brother of Mrs. 
Lee, who was a colonel attached to Stonewall 
Jackson's staff, was with him at his death, and 
met his own September 22, 1864, while trying to 
rally Early’s skirmish line in the affair at Fish- 
er’s Hill. There is much more ardor and extra- 
vagance in these letters than in Dr. Pendleton’s. 
But, take them both together and the con- 
necting narrative, and we are admitted with 
remarkable distinctness into the Confederate 
mind, so confident and hilarious, and into the 
Federal, so doubting and depressed, while the 
war drew along its first two tedious years. 

Dr. Pendleton was the son of Edmund Pen- 
dleton, jr., whose great-uncle and adoptive 
father was Judge Pendleton of Revolutionary 
fame. ‘‘Early and repeated marriage was a 
Pendleton habit,” and William Nelson, the sub- 
ject of this biography, was the son of a second 
marriage which his father consummated at the 
age of twenty-three. The promise of his youth 
suffered from the exigencies of his maturity as 
trout do in their weight when taken from the 
water into the boat. He was, however, a stu- 
dious youth, and gladly accepted the opportu- 
nity to study at West Point, which an elder 
brother had declined, The fighting Bishop, 
Leonidas Polk, was ending his course as young 
Pendleton was beginning his. Jefferson Davis 
was two years in advance of Pendleton, Robert 
E. Lee and Joseph E. Johnston one year, while 
John B, Magruder was one of his classmates, 
and Albert T. Bledsoe, a literary, mathemati- 
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cal, and political secessionist, was another 
Pendleton was afterwards remembered with 
Lee as ‘Sone of the good cadets” After his 
graduation he was first stationed at Fort Moul 
trie, was then made assistant professor of 
mathematics at West Point, and shortly tran: 
ferred to Fort Hamilton. where, hearing that 
President Jackson was going to order his com 
mand to Charleston to put down the nullifiers, 
he immediately wrote his resignation. The 
rumor proved unfounded and his resignation 
was delayed, but this rehearsal must have 
made his course in 1861 more natural than it 
might otherwise have been. 

His teaching at West Point had convinced 
him that he was better fitted for the position 
of a teacher than for military life, especially 
as he had married with the proverbial Pendle 
ton haste. Leaving the army, his life for some 
years Was one of constant struggle and indiifer 
ent success in one petty educational enterprise 
after another, in Delaware, Virginia, and Ma 
ryland. Gradually he found his way into the 
ministry of the Episcopal Church, and ulti 
mately he became tbe rector of a church in 
Lexington, Va. At one time he acted as the 
agent of the Episcopal Sunday-School Union, 
and went to New England and to Boston in the 
discharge of his duties, whence his letters honu 
are of uncommon interest, for they contain 
well-nigh the only allusions to slavery in the 
whole course of the book. He found Nehemi 
ah Adams's ‘ South Side View of Slavery’ * in 
finitely more just than Mrs. Stowe’s romance, 
not hiding the manifold eviis cf slavery, but 
very truly contending that in itself it is not 
sinful, and is even a mighty agency of Provi 
dence in mysteriously working out a hopeful 
destiny for the African race.” He ** could not 
but think” of the Southern 
when he went to Lowell and saw the operatives 
there: 


‘ operatives 


‘Those girls—with their three dollars 
week—steaming the livelong day amid the din 
of machinery that deadens every sense, stand 
ing for ever over the clattering looms or spin 
des, and inhaling an atmosphere charged with 
the mingled fragrance of tish-oil and fetid ex 
halations, and with common dust interspersed 
with cotton or woollen fibre, seemed to ni 
doomed to a harder lot than thousands of slav 
girls. 


While he was engaged in teaching, Dr. Pen- 
dieton’s life was one of rigorous self-denial and 
much hardship. More than once a cherished 
theodolite was pawned to bring an answer to 
the prayer for daily bread. When the war 
broke out, he was summoned to take command 
of the newly formed Rockbridge Artillery 
and he obeyed the summons with alacrity 
His reasons for doing so are given under his 
ewn hand with much elaboration. They ar 
principally concerned with a justification of 
his course, a servant of the Prince of Peace, it 
taking up arms, and with the provocation « 
the seceding States for their course. The sub- 
ject of slavery is conspicuously absent from th 
discussion, as if it had nothing to do with the 
matter in hand 

He was made a brigadier-general in 
spring of 1862, and, had not the rule of pr 
motion in the artillery arm of the service been 
different from that of the infantry, he wou 
have been made a major-general, for he had 
at one time three brigadiers of artillery sul 
ordinated to himself. There were few et 
gagements in Virginia and Maryland in wl 
he did not have some part. He was least 





fortunate at Sharpsburg. and was subjected 
to some criticism which he endeavored to a 

swer or forestall in an elaborate l t 
which is given in full. The interest reaches 
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orders, and attributes to it the Confederate 
defeat. These pages should be read in con 
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self and attack on Lee in the Centur Maga 
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over many, ‘‘ tenemental body ” (3179). Such 
terms scarcely suit the simplicity of ‘ Beo- 
wulf.” A few examples of the second point 
may be found in the use of ‘‘ insense ” (415), 
‘‘they had their quietus ” (567), ‘‘ the boss of 
horrors” (751), ‘‘the genial saloon ” (!) (772), 
‘ that was the whole affair of Grendel's fang ” 
836-7), “Td a liked it vastly better that 
thou’dst a seen his very self ” (961-2)—imagine 
Beowulf talking as a country farmer; ‘‘ re- 
count to the eagle of his luck at the spread” 
(3027)—perhaps the slang use of this expression 
has not crossed the water, but its use here is 
calculated to excite one’s risibles. 

Prof. Earle’s notes are full and learned, and 
form a valuable addition to the translation. 
The translation itself has been made from 
Heyne’s fourth edition, with use, however, of 
the fifth edition, i. e , the Heyne-Socin text, 
which will, doubtless, become the standard. 

Prof. Hall’s translation, made from the 
Heyne-Socin text, is both rhythmical and allite- 
rative. The first few lines may serve as a 
specimen: 

“Lo! the Spear-Danes’ glory through splendid achieve- 
The tole: nae? former fame we have beard of, 

How princes displayed then their prowess-in- battle. 
Oft Seyld the Scefing from scathers in numbers 

From many a people their mead-benches tore.’ 

Here there is a preservation of two accents to 
the half-line, the prominent characteristic of 
Anglo-Saxon poetry, with alliteration in lines 
1, 3, and 5, on the first and third initially ac- 
cented syllables, in lines 2 and 4 on the first, 
second, and third accented syllables, the nor- 
mal Angle-Saxon alliteration. The attempt is 
made to preserve this dactylic-trochaic rhythm, 
with anacrusis oftenin each half-line, through- 
out, and it may be said to be in general suc- 
cessful, although it sometimes fails. The chief 
objection to alliteration in English translation 
is that there is a tendency to sacrifice exact- 
ness of translation to it, and this difficulty has 
not always been overcome. Some of the lines 
have occasionally a prosaic rather than a 
poetic rhythm, but this may sometimes be 
mended by transposition of words or slight 
emendation of phrases. On the whole, the 
work has been well done, and gives the general 
reader a good idea of the form and substance 
of the ancient poem. It contains no introduc- 
tion, but a brief preface summarizes the story, 
and is followed by a short bibliography of 
translations, a glossary of proper names, and a 
list of words and phrases used by the transla- 
tor which are not in general use. Footnotes on 
certain passages give various readings and the 
views of other scholars, and in the addenda 
some discrepancies and other oversights in the 
Heyne-Socin glossary are noticed, but there are 
oversights in these. A practical drawback to 
the use of the translation is that there are no 
marginal numbers corresponding to the lines of 
the original text, as in Prof. Earle’s transia- 
tion, and this causes a waste of time in conipar- 
ing the text with the translation. While the 
translation is not line for line, and therefore 
there could be no exact correspondence, the 
insertion of these marginal figures would fa- 
eilitate reference. But, whatever deductions 
must be made, this is a commendable transla- 
tion. The publishers have just issued a cheap 
edition for the use of students, 
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Piatt, i uy Idyls and Lyrics of the Ohio Valley. New 
ed. Longmans, Green & Co, $1.25. 

Pittenger. Rev. W. The Interwoven Gospels. Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. $1. 

Plympton, A. G. Robin’s Recruit. Boston: Roberts 


‘08. . 

Ratzel, Prof. Friedrich. Politische und Wirtschafts 
Geographie der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika. 
Zweite Auflage. Munich: R. Oldenbourg. 

Bawitneos, Dro rof. George. The Story of Parthia. Put 
nams 

Rice, Dr. J. M. The Public- Schou System of the United 
States. Century Co. $1.5 

Riley, J. W. Poems Here at ‘Home. Century Co. $1.50. 

Rives, Amélie. Tanis, the Sang Digger. Town Topics 
Publishing Co. $1.50. 

Rocheterie, Maxime dela. The L ifeof Marie Antoinette. 
2 vols. Dodd, Mead & Co. $7.50. 

Rockwood, Prof. F. E. Velleius Paterculus. Book IT, 
chaps. xli.-cxxxi. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn 81. 
Roosevelt, Theodore, and Grinnell, G. B. American 
Big- Game Hunting. Forest and Stream Publishing 

oO. 50. 

Roscoe, Sir Henry, and Lunt, Jose ph, Inorganic Chemis 
try for Beginners. Meemillan. 75 cents 

Ross, Clinton. Two Soldiers and a Politician. Putnams. 

75 cents. 

Ruskin, Jobn. The Elements of ee. Brantwood 
Edition. Maynard, Merrill & Co. $15 

Russell, A.P. Sub-Coelum. Boston: unehien, Mifflin 
& Cc 

Russell, Prof. ‘I. F. Lectures on Law for Women. 2d 
ed. New York : L. K. Strouse & Co. 

Steel, Mrs. F. A. Miss Stuart’s Legacy. Macmillan. 81. 

Stockton, F.R. The Watcbmaker’s Wife, and Other 
Stories. Scribners. $1.25. 

Stoddard, W O. Men of Business. Scribners. $2. 

Stoddard, W.0. The White Cave. Century Co. 81.50. 

Stories of the Army. Scribners. 75 cents. 

Story, A. T. William Blake. London: Sonnenschein ; 
New York: Macmillan. 0 cents. 

Stringham, Prof. Irving. U niplanar Algebra. San 
Francisco : Berkeley Press. 3. 

ex: Reading for the Young. "EL. & x J.B. Young & Co. 

Toner, Dr. J.M. Journal of George Washington, 1754. 
Albany: Joel Munsell’s Sons. 

Trollope, T. A. La Beata. Rand, MeN vally & Co. 50 
cents. 

Trowbridge, J. T. Woodie Thorpe’s Pilgrimage, and 
Other Stories. Boston: Lee & — $1.25. 

Tuckerman, Bayard William Jay and the Constitu 
tional Moveme nt for the Abolitic nof Slavery. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.56 

—— Hiram, and Powe. Prof. H.N. A First Book in 

watin. Leac h, Se well & Sanborn. $1. 

Tw ichell, Rev. J. H. Some Old Puritan Love-Letters. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 

Underwood, F. H. The Builders of American een 
ture. First Series. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.5 

Van Rensselaer, Mrs. Schuyler. Handbook of English 
comcerem. Century Co. $2.50. 

Walsh, J. A. Perpetual Cale ndar and Almanac. Helena, 
Mont.: The. Author, 

Watson, H. A Treatise on the Kinetic Theory of 
Gases. ou ed. Oxford: Clarendon Press: New 
York: Macmillan. 

Wedmore, Frederick. Pastorals of France, and Renun 
ciations. London: Elkin Mathews & John Lane; New 
York: Seribners. $2.50 

Werner, E. Clearthe Track! International News Co. 
50 cents. 

Wilcox, Ela W. Men, w omen, and Emotions. Chicago: 
Morrill, Higgins & Co 

Wilder, bD. The L ite of Shakspere. Boston: Little, 
‘oon hy aid $1. 

Williams, F. P. A True Son of Liberty. 
Fitch. 50 cents. 

Wilson, Prof. W. An Oid Master, and Other Political 
Essays. Se ribners. a 

Wooleombe, W. Practical Work in Heat for Use in 
Schools and ¢ eA Oxford: Clarendon Press; New 
York : Macmillan. 

Worth Having. Boston: D. Lotbro pc ox Bi. 

Yale, Dr. L. M. Nursery P roblems. € ontemporary Pub 
lishing Co. 

Young, H. H. The Rabbi of the Boarding-House. St. 
Paul: D. Ramaley & Son. 


Saalfield & 
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The Philosophy of Hume. As contain- 
ed in extracts from the First Book and the 
First and Second Sections of the Third Part of 
the Second Book of the “Treatise of Human Na 
ture.” Selected, with an introduction by HERBERT 
A. Atkins, Professor in Western Reserve Univer 
sity. (Series of Modern Philosophers, edited by E 
Hersey Sneath.) 176 pp. 12mo, cloth. Teachers’ 
price, $1.00, postage 10 cents additional. 


Faickenberg’s History of Modern Phi- 
losophy. Translated by A.C. ARMSTRONG, JrR., 
Professor in Wesleyan University. 655 pp. Svo. 
Teachers’ price, 33.50; postage 25 cents additional. 


**As there was no history of Philosophy of middle 
size accessible before to English readers, I think you 
will be widely thanked for printing this excellent book, 
especially since the translation is so readable and scho 
larly.”—From Prof. G. H. Palmer. 


| 


Joynes’s Minimum French Grammar 
and Reader. By Epwarp S. Joynes of South 
Carolina College. vi+269 pp. Cloth. Teachers’ 
price, 75 cents; postage 6 cents additional, 

Combines in a single brief volume the essentials of 
grammar with ample exercises and graded selections 
for easy reading, with Notes and Vocabularies. The ob 
ject is to reduce preliminary grammatical study to the 
minimum consistent with due method and complete 
ness. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., N.Y. 


NURSERY PROBLEMS. 


Edited by LEROY M. YALE, M.D. 


The collection of ‘Nursery Problems” offered to the 
publie in this handsome volume is made up of contribu 
tions to the columns of Babyhood; The Mother's Nursery 
Guide. The inquiries addressed to the medical editor by 
anxious mothers on a great variety of subjects, with the 
replies thereto, proved in their original form 80 popular 
a featureof that magazine that a careful selection, it 
was thought, could not fail to interest and benefit a large 
circle of new readers. The letters will be found to 
cover a wide range of topics bearing upon the welfare 
of young children. 


PRINCIPAL TOPICS DISCUSSED. 
Feeding; Diet, | Colds, 
; Eruptions, 
Weaning, The Care of the Child, 
Sleeping, The Bath, 
Teething, Crying 


Constipation Questions of Dreas, 
Digestive Difficulties, The Mother. 


An ideal gift to any young mother. 
For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of $1.50. 


The Contemporary Publishing Co. 


628 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
5 Beekman St., New York, 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Ancient and Modern 
Works of Art, reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings, 
sculpture,and architecture, 
with views from all parts 
of the world. Send 15 cents 
for catalogues of 14,000 
= subjects. List of World's 
ie: Fair Views and Art at the 
Fair now ready. 

Lantern slides made to order from any of our 
subjects. Photograph Mounting in Albums or 
on cards a specialty. Albums supplied. 


Soule Photograph Co., 334 Wash'n St., Boston, 


Princi oo Agencies : New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 31 
W. 23d St.; Chicago, M.O ‘Brien &'Son, 208 Wabash Ave. 
Philadelpiiia, J. E. McClees & Co., 1417 Chestnut St. 














of Choice Books, suitable for presenta 
tion or for the library, at 25 to 50 per | 
cent. reduction from publisher's prices. | 
F R I; E Just ready. Send your address nows) 
and have a copy mailed to you free. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston 


OLET IN THE SOUTH—A WIN- 

ter Home for one or two families.—A gentleman 
going abroad will rent his Log Camp furnished; horses, 
wagons, a winter garden, and in part the shooting privi 
lege and rights of Roseland Plantation of 5,500 acres. 
Sunshine, open wood fires, and horseback riding; 40 
miles west of Thomasville. Ga. References exchanged 
Address OAK GROVE Fark, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Made and ‘sold w the Mo 


R \G |) \OLLS. ravian Ladies’ Sewing So 
ciety. P vir _ OO, sent by 


‘N E NT Our 15th Annual Holiday Catalogue 
wi | 





mail, prepai j 
Apply to 107 Market Street, Bethlehem, a ‘ 


The Nation. 
HATCHARDS. 


This is the favorite BOOKSTORE, and for 
100 years the resort of the smartest people in 
London. It is visited and patronized by all who 
love books. 
books, and all the best as well as the cheapest 


London is the great market for 


editions can be had by writing to us. Special 
collections formed, and fuller information sup- 
plied than from any other house. Books both 
old and new, and relating to any subject, can 
readily be supplied at very moderate prices 

Agents for Clubs, Libraries, and all private 
Collectors. 


187 Piccapitty, Lonpox, W. 


Valle eee. 
Mixtui re 


For the Pipe. 


A Delightful Blend of St. James Par 
lish, Louisiana, Perique, Genuine In 
| ported Turkish, Extra Bright Plug Cut 
Extra Bright Long Cut, and Marburg 
Bros. Celebrated Brand ** Pickings 


Marburg Bros., Baltimore, Md. 


B. WESTERTSIANN & CO., 
[LEMCKE & BUECHNER}] 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS 


’ 


NOW READY: 
A new Classical Catalogue, « 
Greek and Latin Classics: Text Editi 
notated and School Editions w tl wii 

and —— in Notes—Translations, 
glish and German 
Dictionaries and Grammars: Classical Greek 
New Testament and Septuagint Greek, 
Modern Greek, and Latin 
Greek and Latin Bible Editious, Wall Maps 
Ancient History, et 





LONDON. PARIS. LEIPZIG NEW YORK 
GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Large stock of Foreign Books, new as wel! as rare 
scarce, and sets of Periodicals 
Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1S¢4 now recetve 
Lowest rates, quick delivery. 
Send for Catalogue. 


BRANCHES 





FF. W. CHRISTERN, 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc'rs), 














254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 2 Sts., New York, 
ag rs of Foreign Books, Agents for the | < 
aris Publishers, hnite’s British Authors, Tei rs 
rn and Lati at cues stock 
on demand r avs ar " 
new books rece! Parts a é < as mx s 
issued 
—— and make Cable Transfers of money 
of Purope, Australia, a Ne 3 
a ‘ s and issue m 
. ‘ nereial ar ravellers edita, availa 
( 7 I f “ rid 
? » ey 
Brown Brot 2 Ss 5B 
N WA STREET, NEW YORK 


V 


L, nadteestion 
C 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 


from a disordered stoma 


q 
} 
i 


il. 


Dr. W. W) Gardner, Sp: 


Mass... says +] val le if aS AN ENCE 


Deseriptive Pamphlet free on application to 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations 


For sale by all Druggists. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, 
FRUBNER & CO., 
¥ 

Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, 

LONDON. 
rt American Rooks 

Expert European Books 

Ruy Editions, 


for copyright pur 


poses in Great Britain and the United States 


dren Photographs 


DIRECT IMPORTATIONS. 





s¢alan Tas . 7 oar * 
Catalogue, Len Th usang Satjects, 10¢. 


H. DUNTON & CO., 
136 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Dr. Edw. Eggleston, 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 
Prof. E. C. Stedman. 


Imperial Panel Photos, on heavy bevel mounts, 14x17 
Price, $3.00 each. For sale by 
THE F. GUTEKUNST CO., 712 Arch 8t., Philadeiphia. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


PRICE LISTS SENT FREE, 


|W ALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 
287 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
A TSS GORDON S BOARDING AND 
é Day School for Young Ladies, 4110 and 4112 
Spruce Street. Most delightful location in Philadelphia. 
13th year opens September 20, 1893. French, Music, 
and College Preparatory. 
Cireular on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
ny RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 2. Students pre- 
pared for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exer- 
cise. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
LSS ANABLE'S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies. Estab. in 1848. 
Opens Reps. & 28. 
Vermont, Burlington. 
l ERMONT EPISCOPAL INSTI- 
TUTE.—Boys’ Boarding School. Military Drill. Our 
certificate admits to most colleges. Also — ness course. 
Accommodates forty-five boys. Catalogue 
. Ross, A. M. ‘Principal. 





FRANCE, Paris, 112 Avenue Victor Hugo. 
frm ‘H PRIVATE SCHOOL for Girls, 
Number limited. 

MIss HESSE and MLLE. FOURNAISE. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Copley Square, Boston, [lass. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


The eighteenth year is now open. 

Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
ae anatomy =e rig te Principal instruc- 
Benso Tarbell and Philip Hale 

(Drawin and Painting), & Howard Walker and Mrs. 
Villiam § tone (Decorative Design), B. L. Pratt (Model- 
ling). G. H. Monks, M.D. (Anatomy), and A. K. Cross 
(Pespec tive). Pupils are allowed the free use of the 
alleries of the Museum. For circulars giving detailed 
eee, address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


Founded by » ’  CaRL FAELTEN, 

Dr.Eben Tourjée. Ol MUSIC. Director. 
The Leading Conservatory of America. 

In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for the 
study of Elocution, the Fine Arts, and Modern Lan- 
guages. The admirably equipped Home affords a safe 
and inviting residence for lady students. Calendar 
Free. RANK W. HALE, General Manager, 

Franklin Square, , Boston, Mas Mass. 


Tulane University Scholarships. 


Tulane eet New Orleans, for the :peyene of 
encouraging post-graduate studies, offers fifteen scho- 
larships to the graduates of its own and other colleges. 
The appointments are made for merit, and entitle the 
holder to free tuition and an honorarium of One Hun- 
dred and Fifty Dollars. 
For further particulars address the 
SECRETARY OF TULANE UNIVERSITY, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 


FREEHOLD, N. J. Admits to Smith, Wellesley, and 
Vassar on certificate. Graduates from the Seminary 
Course. Preparatory Class, Art and Music. Home 
care. Miss hessisutien D. SEWALL, Prin. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY: 


58TH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
ernment Academies and Business. Military organiza- 
tion. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 














a ete. 
LADY WILL RECEIVE INTO HER 


household one or two young ladies who desire a 
Cee ney home in New York, or while pursuing some 
ranch of study. Convenient location. Highest refer- 
ences furnished and required. Address 
Mrs. M. D, DENNISON, Station G, New York. 





HARVARD PH.D., WHO HAS 
£1 studied in Germany (experienced tutor and teach- 
er) will take a few nila at his home in Cambridge dur- 
ing the winter, or will accept a tutorship. Address 

+ care Nation, 





N INSTRUCTOR IN PHYSICS IN 

one of the foremost Western Universities (A.B. 
Harvard, Ph.D. Germany) desires a change. Also tutor- 
ship. Willing to travel. Address Dr. X. B., care Nation. 








HARLES W,. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut St., Boston. 








MEISTERSCHAFT SUPERSE DED 


BY ITS OWN AUTHOR, 
DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL. 


Dr. Rosenthal’s name has become a household word 
wherever foreign languages are studied. A new work, 


The Rosenthal Method of 
Practical Linguistry 


has just been issued by him, which does not only _—— 
sede his former system, published 20 years ago, but 
will be found 7” rior to any method. It is the ma- 
ture outcome of 25 years’ experience of “ the greatest 
linguist and foremost teacher of the age,”’ enabling any 
one to learn to 


Speak Fluently and Correctly 


with scarcely an effort and without a teacher, 


GERMAN, FRENCH, or SPANISH, 


within a marvellously short time. 


* Next to living in a foreign country, this is undoubt 
edly the best of all methods for learning modern lan- 
guages.” —The Dial, 

Exact pronunciation given. All subscribers become 
actual. pupils of Dr. Rosenthal, who answers all ques- 
tions and corrects all exercises free of charge. Terms 
of membership $5.00 for each language. PartI., each 
language, 50 cents. 


POLYGLOT BOOK COMPANY, 
45 Lafayette Bldg., Chicago, Ll. 


UNIVERSITY TOWN OF INNSBRUCK, 
TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, openy rooms; modern conveniences; superior cui- 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. Eminent medical care 
if desired. Unusual educational advantages on mode- 
rate terms. Excursions a specialty. Best references. 
Illustrated pamphlets sent on application. 


HEATH'S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


Cing Mars. 


The greatest historical novel of France, abbreviated 
and edited, with valuable Introduction and Notes, 
by C. Sankey, Harrow School, England. 

Cloth, 292 pages. Price, 90 cents. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON. 











enol 
Constable K3Co, 


LYONS 
Silk and Wool Fabrics, 


VELOUTINE, BENGALINE, 
COTELE, ARMURE. 


FANCY ARMURE, COTELINE, 
and BARRE effects in FALL Col- 
orings, specially prepared for 
VELVET and SATIN 
TRIMMINGS and 
COMBINA- 

TIONS. 


SILK AND WOOL 
COATING FABRICS. 


Sroadovayy HAH 1 9th st. 


New York. 





a JUST PUBLISHED: 
THE MARK INEUROPE AND AMERICA 


A Review of the Discussion on Early Land Tenure. By 
ENocH A. BRYAN, President of Washington State Ag- 
ricultural College and School of Science. 12mo, 
cloth, vi+-164 pages. Price by mail, postpaid, $1.00. 

This book will appeal to all who are interested in any 
of those sociological questions which are connected 
with the history of landholding, and especially to teach- 
ers and students of history and economics. 


GINN & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON. 





School Agencies. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 
Governesses, etc., to vote Schools, and Families. 
Apply to 
. J. YOuNG- vig ey 
"23 Wier Square, New York. 


HE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES 

4 Ashburton Street, Boston, 371 Main Street, Hart- 
ford, 70 Fifth Avenue,N.Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
and 12014 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency 
Meneal tree. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS 

AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary should address 
*. B. RUGGLES & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 


4 MERICANANDFOREIGN Professors, 
tutors, governesses, teachers, etc, supplied to 

colleges, schools, and families. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 5th Ave., cor. 20th St., N. _Y. 











N: 4 TO: VAL BUREAU OF EDUC. 
TION, Miss CROSTHWAIT, Prop., cor. Church — 
High Sts., Nashville, Tennessee. The Leading School 
and ‘Teachers’ Agenc} yi of the South and Southw est 


HE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENC y, 
211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, has now vacancies for 
Fall | and winter te terms. J. , ALBERT, Manager. 


CHERME RHORN’S Ss TEACH E RS’ Ss’ 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U.S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th St., N. Y. 


KIN DERGARTEN supPLirs 


at Schermerhorn’s, 3 East 14th St., N.Y. 














Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


~OR— 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


\ Ithas morethan three times 
| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. stasmcsiacadl ate 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
SARGENT’S 


















BALL BEARING ROTARY BOOKCASES, 


The above are two of many styles. We cover every 
demand for home or office use. Special styles for the 
CENTURY DICTIONARY and Ener ecenaen. Illustrated 
catalogues free. Address SARGENT MFG. CO., either 
814 Broadway, New York, or factory, Muskegon, Mich. 
Quote the Nation, 
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+ NEW BOOKS. 


Popular Edition of Parkman’s New 
Work, completing his Histories. 

A HALF-CENTURY OF CONFLICT. By Francis 
PARKMAN. With three I2mo, cloth, 


$3.00. 


A Volume of Short Stories by the Au- 
thor of ‘‘ With Fire and Sword.”’ 
YANKO THE MUSICIAN, AND OTHER STORIES 

Translated from the Polish of Henryk Sienkiewicz 
by Jeremiah Curtin. Tlustrated by Edmund H 
16mo, cloth, extra, gilt top, $1.25. 

















maps. 2 vols., 


é 


Garrett. 
Nearly Ready: PAN MICHAEL 

Fire and Sword” and “* The 

SIENKIEWICZ. Crown Svo, cloth, 


With 
By HENRYK 


A Sequel a 
Deluge.” 
$2.00. 


Shakespeare’s Life Briefly Told from 
the Best Sources. 

THE LIFE OF SHAKESPRARE. § Copied from the 
Best Sources without comment by Daniel W. Wilder. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Xenophon’s Art of Horsemanship. 
THE ART OF HORSEMANSHIP. By XeNxopHon 


Translated, with Chapters on the Greek Riding Horse 
and Notes, by Morris H. Morgan. With several full 
page Plates,and numerous Illustrations from the 
antique, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50: half calf, ex 
tra, or half moroceo, extra, gilt top, $3.25; 
morocco, gilt edges, $3.75. 


limp 


Elizabethan Songs. New and Beautiful 
Edition. 

ELIZABETHAN SONGS ‘‘ IN HONOUR OF LOVE 
AND BEAUTIE.”’ Collected and illustrated by 
EpMUND H. GARRETT. With an Introduction by An- | 
drew Lang. Exquisitely printed at the University 
Press, with black-letter headings, initial letters, ete., 
and illustrated with 4 vignettes and 7 full page pho 
togravure plates from water-color 
headings and tail-pieces, and an etched title with 
vignette portrait of Queen Elizabeth. 12mo, cloth, 
extra, gilt top, $2.00; watered silk, gilt edges, $4.00; 
limp morocco, extra, 34.50, 


drawings, 50 


The World’s Best Hymns. New Edition, 
with Additional Hymns. 
THE WORLD'S BEST HYMNS. With an Intro 
duction by Prof. J. W. CHurcHILL, Andover Theolo 
¢ gical Seminary, and 40 beautiful pictures by Louis 
K. Harlow. New Edition. timo, decorated cloth, 
$1.50; China silk, hand-painted, with designs of 
flowers, $2.50. 


Little, Brown & ¢ 0., Publishers, 


ton Strect, Bost 


WILL AMR JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave,, N. W. Cor, 48th St., 


FRENCH SCHOOLS | 


AND OTHER 
FOREIGN 


BOOKS. 


Send for Catalogue. 


) 254 Washing 





furnished with all textbooks, | 
stationery, printing, and } 


pletely 
SUPPLIED 


AT SPECIAL RATES 
‘ESTABLISHED 1858" 


‘H.. Hs UPHAM-& CO. 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 


‘Sf South: Fifth: 
‘NEW "YORK 


: GRAND ORIENTAL 


| ] J Eaypt. Holy Land, Asia Mir 
% EXCU RSION: rkey, Gree ~e, It aly, France 
3 Select and limited ndaslar ‘Te aves Jan. 4.° Unequatled 





new attractions. For programme, etc., call or a 
A. DE POTTER. 1122 Broadway, New 


TYPEWRITERS. 


All 








Unprejudiced advice given. ss half-price 


make 


Shipped anywhere for examination Exchanging a 
specialty. Monthly payments 42-page cat. free | 
TYPEWRITER 745 Liberty Street, New York | 
HEADQUARTERS, ) ISti Monroe Street at 








N- BRASS: AND- BRONZE: | ‘ 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
— NEW BOOKS. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons’ , 
” ers Sons Works. 
hulition (are 
LOS LIVIN AN aca 


umstances in which the 
1 full Indexes 


|Thoreau’s 


. > New Books | New BRiversia 


with Introduct 
time and cire 
were written, an 











7 | In ten volumes Now ready 
David Balfour | 1. A Week on the Concord and Merrimack 

Being Memoirs of His Adventures at Rivers 
Home and Abroad. By Roserr Louis | 2. Walden: or Life in the Woods 
STEVENSON, 12imo, cloth, $1 50 Crown Svo, handsomely bound, ci t top, $1 ‘ 
‘* Nothing better in the field of } al fiction ’ . 

has been ince Scott.” A Native of Winby, and 

Patla 
fies ' ; | Other Tales. 
With Thackeray in America Ps 
ig } By Saran ORNE Jewerr. dime, § 

By | YRE Crowe, A.R.A. With 121 Seven delishtful at s of New England. in 
illustrations from sketches by the which Miss Jewett is surpassed, and two 
author. Small gto, $2.00 Irish-American stories equally good 
‘A book that | roof Thackeray will 

willing se legee enrend."-Tas Coave, Rachel Stanwood. 

Meh Lady |} A Story of the Middl f the Nit teenth Cen 
| tury By Lucey Gierons Mors, a r of 

_— of the Wa ar By THOMAS NELSON | «The . &] or 
Pac Wew Latti y rere: by | An engay story f the anti-slavery asi 
| ‘Reinhart Small folio, $1 sO tation in New \ k citv about IN le 
* Not more utiful bh serib 1 ao! t! Wuakers, wit 

by a Southern writer.”— New Orleans / tae | harming \ vs hikd e andi ring 

} Seve i ta is ~ s a ira 

The One I it the Best of All | ters 

A Memory of the nd of a Child. By ! ’ rs 
Mrs. FRANCES gon BURNET No Heroes. E é 
“ully illustrated by R. bB. Birel } Capital Story for Boys. By BLANCHE 
sani Pe ) ‘ . j Wittrs Howa ’ anit +) Su 
T2M0, Ho. mer. Guent ’ Lllustratesd Attract 
Mrs. Burnett's story is unique in litera ively bound, 7 


Gtons.and emotions av each new phaseand > | Murs, W Jhitney’ s Books. 
no ypens tol as - 
Customs and Fashions in Old | | Mother Goose for Grown Folks 


: | ~ pcr wedey oe 
New England | a Cichtae Cineatl 


$y ALICE MoRSE EARLE. 1I2mo, $1.25 These v $ W f 
By ALI [OR I o,$ Mra Whit + Non a @ 
In this me Mrs. I ' . 
; ~,} = P N w | Ties 10 i ind a " | i 
ul Ns n . s &1 +” 
cri st . e tar } ‘ ‘ = - 
1 re y yie tha Ke N kK ti WON > ~) 


The Oo Tiempo The Hanging of the Crane 





By CHARLES F. Lumis, Illustrated and Other Poems of the 
vi ei Home 
Mr. Lummis has made the land of Poco Tiem . 
New Mexico a jacent regions s Bs HENR y W. Lona W New Holid 
s ct; and in this volume he ibes it 4 : With phot avure illustrations 
well-know s . by several artists \ beautiful v in 1 
‘ ace veneral stv like tt mpular Holidavw Fad 
The Watchmaker's Wife, tions of “Sir Launfal” and * Snow-Bound 
‘ 1 laint bound, 3124 
And Other Stories By FRANK ER . 
( N 2 cl +} 31 25 
sna College Tom 
" parolee 4 i quiet ¢ g : t By CAROLINE Ha author of ** Memoirs 
\ } } ‘ f tl Rev i Wis a “\ ae 
- ; " ge Tor was Thomas Hazard, the 
Men of Achievement creat-great-grandfather of the writer, and 
Ne from his a int book, and the records of 
Men of Business. By Witiaw O the South Kingstown Monthly Meetings, 
STODDARI : Miss Hazard has prepared a book of much 
Statesmen. By Noanu | URS interest and historic value She has woven 
Eacl lusts half leather. r. OV into the narratiy ( leg I ‘s career 
$2.00 » s and ts wl w much light 
~ ui a nedust i litions of 
Ivar the Vikin Island f ations ag 
R History, bas “ 
sa | | The Si Iva of North America. 
nes. By Paut Du CHa 12mo, ription of the trees which grow natural 
@r is oN rth “wed 1, OX lusive of Mexico. By 
elite « CHARLES SPRAGUE SARGENT, Director of the 
. . ; Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University. 
oo a . — Illustrated with Figures and Analyses drawn 
The Sunny Days of Youth from nature by Charles Edward Faxon, and 
A Book for Bovs and Young Men Bv engraved by Philibert and Eugéne Picart. In 
he or How 7 Ha twelve volumes, quarto, each containing fifty 
' Mi ‘ ay 2 ites Price S25.) each, net Vol Vv 
i £ i ¢ 2 v1.2 
: , Hama lidaceas Na potacem 
> One of the most important works of de 
scriptive science which this generation has 
= - PS Se ~ ~ re ed ¢ ork ribune 
Charles Scribner’s Sons produced."—New York Tribun 
743°745 Broadway, New York Sold yall Booksellers Senf, postpaid, by 


| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all 
in leavening strength.—Latest United States Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 

Roya BakING Powper Co , 106 Wall St., N. Y 





THE ARcTic PROBLEM 


AND NARRATIVE OF THE PEARY RELIEF 
; EXPEDITION. 


By Prof. ANGELO HEILPRIN. 


Cloth, profusely illustrated, $1.00; Polychrome Edi- 
tion (limited to 750 copies), with 23 plates, plain 
and in tint, $8.0u. 

** Prof. Heilprin has set forth clearly and convine- 
ingly the plain issues involved in the Arctic prob- 
lem. . . .“"—Nature (London). 

“The result is that an hour with Prof 
book is as good as a week ina library. ... 
lyn Standard-Union. 


Heilprin’s 
*— Brook- 
By the Same Author: 


THE BERMUDA ISLANDS. 
8vo, 17 plates, $3.00. 


“Rarely does one find so charming a combination 
of rhetoric and science.”"—N. Y. Critic. 


THE GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES 
OF EVOLUTION. 


A Popular Exposition of Facts bearing upon the 
Darwinian Theory. Fully illustrated, $1.00. 


The Contemporary Publishing Co. 


628 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
5 Beekman St, New York, 


y » 7 | 
ABOUT A CATALOGUE. 
Our business is buying and selling Old Books, ranging 
in size from a single book to large and famous libraries. 
Throughout the year we are offered job-lots and re- 
matnders of new and fast-selling books, but buy only 


those we can sell far below the publisher’s price. We 
have = issued a Clearance Catalogue of such Books, 
including an illustrated history and description of our 
store. hen sending for it mention Nation. No return 
stamp required. 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 


No. 9 South oth Street, 


(First Store below Market St.) PHILADELPHIA. 





oy . Subscription to foreign peri- 

Foreign Books, odicais, Tauchnitz British au- 
< thors. Catalogues on appli- 

cation. CARL SCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St, Boston. 


25C each, — Gaboriau’s ‘Count’s Secret,‘ File 

pad * 118,’ ‘Golden Clique,’ ‘Widow Lerouge,’ ‘Orcinal 

Mystery.’etc. 50c., ‘Slaves of Paris’ and ‘ Monsieur Le- 
coq.’ Mailed promptly. PRATT, 155 6th Ave, N. Y. 

Y/4NTED TO PURCHASE,.—NUM- 

Z bers, Vols., and sets of the Nation. Address with 
A. 8. CLaRK, 34 Park Row, N. Y. City. 


H. WILLIAMS, 195 W 10TH ST., 
« N. Y., dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. 


Sets, volumes, or single numbers. 


ists, 








B ACK numbers and sets of all magna. For price, 
“ene state wants to MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, Schoha- 
e, ‘ 








T. Y. CROWELL & CO. 
HAVE Je IST ISSUED: 


W-shington Irving’s Complete 
Works. 

Revised Edition. Printed on fine paper. Pho- 
togravure frontispieces, 10 vols., cloth, gilt 
top, $15.00; half calf, gilt top, $30.00. 
Carefully revised and compared with the au- 

thor’s text, this new issue furnishes, in good, 

clear type, a most satisfactory edition in at- 
tractive bindings and at a moderate price. 


Jane Eyre. 

By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. Printed on fine pa- 
per, and illustrated with numerous original 
designs by E. H. Garrett. Photogravure 
frontispieces. 2 vols., boxed. 12mo, cloth, 
neat gold line on cover, gilt top, per vol., 
$1.50; white back and corners, fancy paper on 
side, gilt top, per vol., $1.50; silk, full gilt 
edges, per vol., $2.50; half calf, gilt top, per 
vol., $3.00. 


Shelley’s Poems Complete. 
Dowden’s text, carefully revised, with addi- 
tional poems. Imperial Edition, illustrated. 
Full 12mo, cloth, gilt edges, $1.50. Favorite 
Illustrated Edition. Cloth, square 8vo, gilt 
edges, cloth slip wrappers, $2.50; tree calf 
or full morocco, gilt edges, $6.00. 


The Cambridge Book of Poetry and 
Song. : 
Imperial Edition, illustrated, cloth, full 12mo, 
gilt edges, gilt border lines, $1.50; library 
edition, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Anna Karenina. 

By Count Lyor N. Toxtstor. IJllustrated Edi- 
ti-n. Printed on fine paper, with photogra- 
vure portrait and ten original illustrations 
by Paul Frenzeny. 1 vol., boxed. 12mo, cloth, 
neat gold line on cover, gilt top, $1.50; white 
back and corners, fancy paper on side, gilt 
top, $1.50; silk, full gilt edges, $2.50; half 
calf, gilt top, $3.00. 


The Soul’s Inquiries Answered. 

Illustrated edition, uniform with illustrated 
‘* Daily Food.” 18mo, gilt edges, white back, 
paper sides, 75 cents. 


Send for our complete Catalogue of new and impor- 
tant publications. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


$6 East 14th St., New York. 
zoo Purchase St., Boston. 





American Magazines, Newspapers, and Journals 
Before subscribing to any magazine, newspaper, or 
educational journal, get our price, as it is sure to be the 
lowest. If you are interested in any subject ask us for 
price-list of periodicals or other publications on it. 


AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY. 
BOX 974, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


To Librarians, Book-Lovers, and Booksellers. 
Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography, belles- 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shakespeariana, rare 
French Books, works of art, etc., ete., will be sent, post- 
paid. upon request 
gj? Attention is called to this valuable collection. 
BRENTANO'S, 
31 Union Square, New York. 


MAYER & MULLER, Booksellers. 


51 Markgrafenst., Berlin (Germany). 
Direct Supply, at best terms, of GERMAN NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, and PERIODI- 
CALS in any department of Learning and Literature. 
Cheapest and most inexpensive opportunity for Libra- 
ries, Professors, and Students. Best references. 








Kitchen 
Extension. 


University Extension is 
good, but Kitchen Exten- 
sion is better. When science @ 
strikes the kitchen it strikes 
home and every member of 
the family is the gainer. 

The latest and best gift of 
science to the kitchens of 
the world is 


Cottolene 


the new vegetable shorten- 
ing and substitute for lard. 
Every woman who has 
ever cookeda meal, knows 
that lard is disagreeable in 
use and unhealthy in its 
“richness” as we call it. 
Cottolene is a most satis- 
factory substitute — clean, 
delicate and far more eco- 
nomical. Try it for your- 
self. Refuse all imitations. 


Sold in three and five pound pails, 


Made only by 


AY N.K.FAIRBANK&CO,, 
iY CHICAGO, 

#St. Louis, Montreal, 

an 4 New York, Boston, 

Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, etc. 





Tf you are a PIPE Smoker, we want you to try 


Surbrug’s 
Golden Sceptre 


All the talk in the world will not convince as 
quickly as a trial that it is almost perfection. 

Ye will send on receipt of 10c. a sample to 
any address. 


159 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Prices GOLDEN SCEPTRE: 1 Ib., $1.30; 14 Ib., 40e., 
postage paid. Send for pamphlet, giving list of 
dealers who handle our tobaccos. 


MABE 


UNEQUALLED_IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
New York, 


Baltimore, 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave., near 20th St 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 











